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STATESMANSHIP IN BUSINESS: A STRIKING INSTANCE 
By ERNEST E. WHEELER, 00 


\ EN generally know little about the quality or significance of the 
LYE. lives of their distinguished living contemporaries. Aside from 
such notices as election or appointment to public office may evoke, 
Harvard men have but a vague or inadequate conception of the 
contribution to the times their most able classmates have made, until 
death takes them off and their obituaries are written — upon which 
occasion, in the natural course of events, they themselves are often 
soon to be so taken. The time left for the joys of appreciation, com- 
parison, criticism, and the contemplation of the romance of the 
careers of one’s exceptional fellows, is likely to be short. 

The Editor’s plan, therefore, to introduce to us some living Harvard 
men of affairs, who are making striking contributions to thought, cul- 
ture, and human progress here and now, is hailed with acclaim. 

Walter S. Gifford, ’05, rising through the ranks, became president at 
forty of what is, taken from all standpoints, probably the largest cor- 
poration in the world — the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The part which telephone communication plays in modern life 
need not be emphasized. Finishing his course at college in three years 
with distinction in scholarship, he secured a clerical job with the 
Western Electric Company (owned by the telephone company) at ten 
dollars a week. The chronology of his advancement in the service of 
the company is, briefly, chief statistician, 1908-16; director of the 
Council cf National Defense (lent by the company to the Govern- 
ment), December, 1916, to November, 1918; comptroller, 1918-19; 
vice-president, 1918-25; president, 1925. 

That Gifford possesses the frequently catalogued qualities which 
make for success goes without saying. A good supply of Yankee com- 
mon-sense — he was “raised”’ in Salem, Massachusetts — is part of 
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the grit of the mixture which constitutes the fabric of his mind. The 
possession to a rare degree of the humdrum excellences will, it is popu- 
larly and rightly supposed, bring one ultimately to supreme leadership 
in business, possibly even to the position of chief executive of a great 
public service corporation with all the problems of organization, 
morale, and public relations which such a position presents. What one 
does with the job afterwards is, however, quite a different matter; that 
is, whether any real contribution is made to the ever growing and 
changing enterprise itself, or to the manners, customs, and thought of 
the times. A certain breadth of intellectual interest and culture, not 
generally supposed to be particularly helpful to success in business, is, 
of course, essential if such a career is to be of more than passing in- 
terest. 

Quite recently a young acquaintance of the writer, fresh from col- 
lege, lost his chance for a job in a great corporation, because at his first 
interview with the executive who had the matter in hand, there pro- 
truded from his overcoat pocket a copy of a certain liberal weekly, 
read chiefly by “dissatisfied intellectuals.” As a matter of rule of 
thumb, the executive was probably right. A youth given to general 
ideas and mooning about “whither mankind” is not likely to do a 
particular and concrete job, not demanding great thoughts, with 
much enthusiasm. His life work seems to lie in other fields than busi- 
ness. Such a setback as befell my thoughtful but unlucky young friend 
might very well have happened to Gifford. From youth he has been 
forever asking himself, and anybody else from whom he suspected he 
might get an intelligent answer, what it was all about. Well read for a 
layman in philosophy (Spengler is engaging his attention at present), 
sensitive to the injustices of the social system, and at the same time 
skeptical of any panacea, he has always been fond of general ideas. 
Bookishness, reflectiveness, unusual sensitiveness to moral values, are 
ingredients of personality not frequently combined in the same indi- 
vidual with unusual executive ability and keenness for the job immedi- 
ately in hand. Such a person, of course, takes the long view, and from 
such a one we can fairly hope for such significant attitudes as the oppor- 
tunities of the times call for. 

In an interview with Mr. French Strother, reported as ‘The 
Changing Character of Big Business” in World’s Work for June, 
1926, Gifford said: 

“Not so long ago, this country was a wilderness, awaiting the 
pioneer. Its first need was rapid settlement and the quick use of its 
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obvious resources. Rough-and-ready methods were good enough — 
anything to get the first work done and the way cleared for more 
intensive development. 

“This pioneering stage of our history was only recently finished. 
Many men still living saw the last of our free lands opened to settle- 
ment and the last of our great natural resources brought into use. New 
railroad building on a big scale ceased only a few years ago. 

“The immediate task of developing these resources called for men 
of the pioneer type. Courage, will, energy, aggressiveness, resource- 
fulness, even a domineering habit and a certain ruthlessness seem to 
have been essential parts of their characters. They had to create their 
own precedents, invent their own methods, brush aside the inertia of 
less vigorous spirits, and drive directly to their goals. They were 
properly called ‘captains of industry,’ because business in their day 
was almost a kind of war. Experiment had not yet evolved accepted 
practices, and the conscience of the community had not crystallized 
emerging ethics into law. Meantime, the rule was ‘every fellow for 
himself,’ and the law was ‘the survival of the fittest.’ 

“The business leaders of the past were the product of their times 
and conditions. Probably no other type of men could have done what 
they did — create in so short a time an unrivaled system of industrial 
production, equal to the unparalleled demands of a rapidly growing 
nation. 

“The day of such pioneering is over. Times have changed, and new 
conditions have called a new type of men to lead the new kind of 
business organization. The place of the corporation has been pretty 
well defined in our business structure. Corporation managers realize 
more accurately what the limits of their powers are, and have a much 
keener sense of their responsibilities to the public. Experiments with 
the corporate form of business have nearly ceased, and so has contro- 
versy about it. Business and public alike begin to understand each 
other. 

‘Naturally, with this more stabilized condition, men of a new kind 
are needed. Their task is less to carve out a place for their business 
than it is to carry forward a highly organized undertaking already 
established. They must conserve what has been built, and steadily 
add to it. These tasks call primarily for such qualities as the civic 
sense, a broad human understanding, administrative ability, sound 
judgment based on analysis of facts, as well as courage, initiative, and 
leadership. These qualities are required by business leaders of today 
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if they are to meet their problems successfully, with due regard to 
the public interest. 

“Instead of ‘captains of industry,’ therefore, the present require- 
ment would seem to be for what has been called ‘statesmen of in- 
dustry.” That term would perhaps describe the men who possess the 
qualities that are now needed of corporation leaders. These men must 
take a long view ahead. They cannot decide questions merely on the 
basis of immediate advantage, because their company is going to be 
in business long after they are dead, and decisions must rest upon the 
long-time advantage and not the advantage of the moment. 

“Decisions can generally be made with deliberation in a large 
modern business enterprise. Few unforeseen emergencies demanding 
hasty judgment arise in the management of big, stable, modern cor- 
porations. Administrative problems are foreseen long in advance; 
they are studied with care and with a knowledge of facts; expert 
advice is sought upon every aspect of them. The decisions arrived at 
do not need to be spectacular; they need only to be sound. Because 
they must conform to simple and enduring principles, the decisions 
themselves are simple and enduring. 

“Many old practices automatically disappear under the modern 
conditions of business. The habit of riding roughshod over public 
opposition had to go: it no longer pays, is no longer good business. 
Corporations owe their success, and even their existence, to the good- 
will of the public; and where their views seem to clash, the corporation 
must either persuade the public to its view, or alter its own. The only 
third alternative is business suicide.” 

That all leaders of big business would recognize themselves as thus 
described may well be doubted, but whether or not this statement is a 
bit sanguine as to what is, one is pretty well convinced that it de- 
scribes, at any rate, what is about to be. This is not a bit of wishful 
thinking. It is not founded on any imagined awakening of the moral or 
civic sense of a few business leaders. It undoubtedly expresses what 
many have felt and have come to practice, but most of all it is the con- 
vineing and, one may add, somewhat courageous declaration of a 
thoughtful man of business affairs who has himself attained preémi- 
nence in the very field of human activity he is describing. For a man 
pressed with the importunities of practical affairs so to understand his 
times and to sense philosophically impending changes and authorita- 
tively to declare that understanding, marks him as exceptional. The 
quality so displayed is best described as statesmanship. Such a decla- 
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ration accelerates the lagging although inevitable evolutionary process 
as little else can. The voice of the philosopher by profession and critic 
of everything is heard, but is most distressingly unheeded. Not so the 
voice of the successful layman, who, as everybody knows, faces daily a 
practical world. 

What has generally come to be known as the “Dallas speech” cre- 
ated widespread comment in business circles. The pith of it is con- 
tained in a few sentences. Referring to the obligations which his own 
necessarily monopolistic company owed to the public, Gifford said: 
“Obviously, the only sound policy that will meet these obligations is 
to continue to furnish the best possible telephone service at the low- 
est cost consistent with financial safety.” By “financial safety” he 
meant, not only a reasonable margin of return over cost safely to meet 
all exigencies, but the payment of dividends at only such a rate as shall 
give a fair return to the stockholder and enable the company to find a 
public market for its new issues. Now, although such a policy is, as the 
doctors say, “indicated” for a monopoly, the question in the minds of 
many commentators (some of them critical) was, whether in view of 
the quite human incentive to big profits, such a policy has any wider 
significance. Some enterprises are called “public service corporations,” 
but where in big business shall the line be drawn as to “public service”’? 
Is there the beginning of an inevitable substitution of the ideal of serv- 
ice and the rewards of promotion in office and leadership for the power- 
ful incentive of big profits? Nay, is there a revolution in our acquisi- 
tive society which shall render state socialism a dead issue? These are 
speculations we may not here pursue, but we have not gone, one feels 
certain, too far afield in indicating the significance of the contribution 
which our subject seems to be making to the thought and affairs of his 
times. 

Gifford speaks and writes for publication not too often — that is, 
not unless he has something to say. In Harper's Magazine for May, 
1928, he asks, “Does Business Want Scholars”? The answer based 
on some statistical research is “yes.” In another article he discusses 
‘The aim of modern charity and welfare work as an essential element in 
American Life.” 

In a commencement address at Cooper Union he refers to “The art 
of living — an art which is more inclusive than the mere art of business 
success”? — and gives incidentally the following wholesome advice: 
“Tt seems most appropriate that the younger generation should ask it- 
self, ‘After all, whose world is it that is wrong?’ If, to any one of 
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you, it seems that optimism is not justified by present conditions, I 
urge that he realize his responsibility toward bettering these conditions 
because he either already is, or certainly soon will be, responsible at 
least in part for conditions which surround him. In this connection, I 
venture to suggest that improvement will not come through attempts 
to reform some one else half as rapidly or effectively as by doing well 
one’s own bit, whatever that may be.” 

In a short statement published in World’s Work for March, 1928, 
among other things he says: 

“Even in the production of these material things, there is a new 
ideal, an ideal of service. This ideal is, I believe, more widespread and 
more significant than many people realize. Men of business and indus- 
try are more and more influenced by the idea of being of service to 
their fellowmen. They interpret their respective businesses in terms of 
service to the public. André Siegfried, in his book ‘America Comes of 
Age,’ calls this idea of service ‘the religion of America’ and intimates 
that this religion cloaks much hypocrisy. True enough, but if the 
American public did not really believe in the idea, there would be no 
profit in assuming it. The idea is very general. Also, it is new, and 
of great significance. It is supplementing and, I believe, to some 
extent replacing the merely acquisitive motive that has previously 
been supposed exclusively to govern industrial affairs. When pessi- 
mists tell us that our civilization is too material it is well to ponder 
carefully the significance of this new but very real ideal of service.” 

It is far from the writer’s intention to suggest that Gifford is the only 
leader in big business holding the views he has expressed. He finds 
congenial company. The names of others spring to mind. On the other 
hand, the public comments of men of great industrial genius, or even 
great executive capacity, strike one most often as commonplace and as 
astonishingly superficial. 

In the summer of 1915, Gifford attended the first Plattsburg camp 
for citizens. His war service, however, was rendered in Washington for 
the length of the war as director of the Council of National Defense. 
People generally have little understanding of the fact that that board 
was the vital spot in the organization of the nation to wage war. It had 
the power to turn into proper channels for war-making the knowledge, 
skill, and energy of the American population. The Council consisted of 
six members of the Cabinet with the Secretary of War as chairman, as- 
sisted by an advisory commission of seven qualified civilians. This was 
the mechanism devised by Congress in 1916 for mobilizing the re- 
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sources of the country other than those of a purely military character. 
The Council and Commission, however, in March, 1917, considered 
the question of raising an army, and, through the Secretary of War as 
chairman, recommended to the President that forces be raised upon 
the principle of universal liability for military service. 

Needless to say, the successful directorship of such a board — that 
is, the duty of devising and carrying out a plan of organization cover- 
ing so vast a field, acting as executive officer, codrdinating and harmon- 
izing its many subordinate commissions, boards, and committees — 
called for qualities not only of clarity and quickness of mind, but of 
tact, patience, and not a little diplomacy. That the job was well done 
seems to have been gladly admitted by everybody from the President 
down. 

From what has been said, Gifford’s methods as an executive may be 
readily imagined. His most marked characteristic in his dealings with 
associates and heads of departments is, that he directs by suggestion 
and persuasion rather than by order. This is, of course, far from any- 
thing like a military system — which some executives endeavored to 
preserve or create after the war. Something is lost, of course, by his 
method, but in the end the resulting morale and loyalty are ample 
compensation. He has the rare ability to disagree completely with a 
proposed course of action and to give his reasons without in any way 
humiliating the proposer. Perhaps this is a quality of heart. Personal 
likes or dislikes or prejudices seem never to influence his decisions. He 
is always free from the slightest display of pride of opinion, although 
one suspects he has that very human emotion. One is told that in his 
own organization conferences, no subject connected with the business 
is taboo. There are no mysteries. He is ready to answer any question 
or say frankly that there is no answer. He invites the expression of 
opinion, but seems able so to direct discussion that puzzling and com- 
plicated questions resolve themselves into their elements, and a joint 
decision is reached. 

As to his views about the materialism of the “machine age,” he 
thinks the picture as contrasted with the past has been too gloomily 
painted. In an interview published in the Montreal Gazette for May 24, 
1929, he said: 

“A great many people seem to be afraid that we are in a material 
age, and that we are becoming standardized. I believe the opposite is 
true. I think our present industrial system is producing a liberty of 
thought and action for the individual such as history has never known. 
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Not long ago the only way a man obtained wealth was by taking it 
from other men. One individual became wealthy. A great many 
others became poorer. That is not the case today.” 

“How is wealth obtained today?” 

“Today we are taking wealth from Nature. Science is showing how 
it can be done and industry is doing it. The alliance between science 
and industry is producing new wealth for the benefit of all. The result 
is a more general level of wealth, less drudgery, greater freedom for 
the individual. The man driving a tractor in his field is better off than 
the man with his hoe a few years ago. The man tending an automatic 
stoker is better off than the man feeding a furnace by shovel. There 
is more time for the individual to develop himself than ever before.” 

And is he doing it?” 

“Ah, that is a different matter. I do not say that the best use is 
being made of the new time which the individual has. I merely say 
that the time is there for him to use. If the best use, perhaps, is not 
being made of it, I think that will work itself out. We are not alto- 
gether accustomed to this new freedom yet.” 

A most tangible expression of Gifford’s civie sense is found in the 
character of the numerous buildings of his own company recently 
erected or in process of erection all over the country The aim pursued 
in this respect is peculiarly his own and is characteristic of his general 
attitude of mind. That declared aim is (to attempt a sentence which 
shall be multum in parvo) that such buildings, large or small, shall have 
the qualities of utility, beauty (scarcely subordinate to utility), ap- 
propriateness to the immediate surroundings and climate (harmon- 
ized, not standardized), and modernity. One would like to elaborate on 
the significance of the last required quality, but the reader must re- 
fresh himself by such a pondering — as well he may. 

Shall we not ask Mr. James Truslow Adams! to take heart? Most 
entertainingly and keenly Mr. Adams contrasts the American civic 
scene with that of older countries and particularly Great Britain. We 
must agree with him that ours is, on the whole, a business man’s 
civilization. Certain valuable and entirely independent elements are 
lacking, such as an established church, an aristocracy possessing a 
strong sense of public obligation, and a class devoted to the career of 
politics and public service without hope or expectation of great mate- 
rial rewards. His depressing picture of yesterday and today may be ac- 
curately drawn, but as to tomorrow, let him take the crumb of comfort 


1“ 4 Business Man's Civilization” — Harper's Magazine for July, 1929. 
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herein offered. Perhaps the self-correcting germ in the American mix- 
ture is already propagating. Love of order and love of beauty seem to 
dwell in the heart of man and finally inexorably assert themselves and 
demand their dues. 

Gifford believes that modern business will more and more be treated 
as a profession. One assumes that he approves Harvard’s recent great 
enterprise in business education. Let those of us who were doubtful 
about it, as a still further domination of the humanities by business, 
take a crumb of comfort also. Perhaps the policy of the University will 
have an earlier vindication than even its sponsors expect. 

Gifford has the degree of Doctor of Laws from Williams and Col- 
gate, and that of Doctor of Science from Oberlin. He is a trustee of 
Johns Hopkins University. He is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Charity Organization Society of New York. Among other bus- 
iness appointments he is a member of the boards of the First National 
Bank of New York and of the United States Steel Corporation. 

His direct services to Harvard include directorship in the Alumni 
Association, and membership on the visiting committees of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business, and the departments of economics and physics. 
At the invitation of President Lowell he was, with him, a speaker to 
the freshmen entering last fall. 

No attempt is here made to portray Gifford’s more personal quali- 
ties. By what has been said they may be correctly inferred. His con- 
tact with others is distinguished by an utter considerateness. He seems 
to inspire an astonishing amount of loyalty and regard. 

He is a delightful companion. 


MASTERY, BREADTH, AND BALANCE IN EDUCATION 
By THEODORE H. EATON, ‘00 


Wwe an eminent theologian, jurist, or literatus addresses an 
audience of teachers upon a theme of education whereof, by 
virtue of his little knowledge, he feels free to speak with authority, 
the accustomed hearer may look with confidence to an exordium that 
shall include the terms ‘mastery’ and ‘breadth’ and ‘balance.’ The 
eminent educator — who may be a student of education, and hence 
in speaking to ‘a cultivated audi- 





somewhat lacking in assurance 
ence of laymen’ upon a problem in his field is reasonably sure, also, 
somewhere to invoke approval of his ‘message’ by using the same 
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symbols. ‘Mastery’ and ‘breadth’ and ‘balance’ are good coinage. 
They command respect. 


MASTERY 

An ‘artist’ in vaudeville used to ‘put on an act’ like this: Before 
him he placed a newspaper on a stand, to his right a blackboard, and 
behind him to the left another. For his act he read, with humorous 
comments, from the newspaper, while he drew on the board at his 
right a picture upside down of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
or Theodore Roosevelt, and on the board to his left wrote with his 
hand behind him a proverb, upside down and backwards. 

That performance exhibits what many consider mastery. It is not 
unlike an example that schoolmasters have long held up before their 
pupils for emulation. This is the case of a great Englishman, who be- 
came lord chancellor. He had so ‘mastered’ his Vergil that, given the 
key by any verse in any book, he could, on occasions proper to the life 
of a lord chancellor, recite the Latin from that point to the end of the 
Mneid. That he rendered into admirable English blank verse, citing, 
where plagiarism occurred, the corresponding verse of Homer. To a 
questioner he would explain readily any allusion in the poem or ex- 
pound clearly such matters as the ethical standards that governed the 
conduct of ‘pious neas’ — often so shocking to the Victorian moral 
sense. Like the clever vaudevillian, this brilliant gentleman ‘knew his 
stuff.’ 

Yet some critic of the pedagogical persuasion may be skeptical of 
mastery in either case. Among his ilk runs the stern conviction that 
mastery is to be judged, not by the perfection of one’s knowing of 
what he knows, but by his ‘command’ of what, in the opinion of the 
judge, he ought to know. So, says the critic, if the act of the vaudevil- 
lian properly includes a concomitant jig, the ‘artist’ has by our ac- 
count fallen short of mastery; if to the subject of the neid belongs a 
chanting of verses to the thrumming of a lyre, as the immortal P. V. M. 
was wont to chant, then the evidence in hand fails to prove mastery 
of his subject by the lord chancellor. The most the critic can grant is 
that education in either case appears to have been thorough so far as 
it goes. The limits of the subject of mastery must be exactly defined 
before judgment of mastery is possible. Either accomplishment in 
question is mastery if one looks at it this way; but it is not masterv if 
one looks at it that way. 

A subject, or a ‘mastery unit’ in the parlance of schoolmasters, is 
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a body of things knowable organized into a determined system of rela- 
tions. Inorganic chemistry, for example, is a subject, and the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal a ‘mastery unit,’ or sub-subject. Yet, large or 
small, such units have a discouraging habit of changing. Inorganic 
chemistry changes almost overnight its data and the system of their 
interpretation. Hannibal ceased his campaigns some time ago, but 
every now and then something turns up that calls for revision of 
materials, and reconstruction of the order of their summation. A 
scholar may conceivably become master of such a subject ‘as of even 
date,’ but he wakes on the morrow to find that he has no longer 
‘command’ of it. The subject as the measuring stick for mastery fails 
in the degree that the stick is elastic. 

Another measure for mastery is the pragmatic measure. When one 
has learned the particular things he needs to know in the particular 
way he needs to know them he has mastery of them. For example, 
thirty years ago a young man faced the problem of devising and con- 
structing apparatus for testing the acquirement of certain habits by 
chickens, cats, and turtles. He made the apparatus, and it met the 
need sufficiently to make him famous. But a critic looking upon it 
remarked sourly, “A boy of fourteen with a spark of pride in his 
make-up would be ashamed of such work.” By the pragmatic 
measure, however, that young man was master of his art as, perhaps, 
a cabinet-maker could not have been. Such a conclusion, of course, 
leaves mastery, except for fixed external needs, a matter of subjective 
estimate, and lets the educators out annoyingly. 

Even so, if educators concede that mastery is not absolute, they 
may use it as an end to guide their efforts. A pupil may, then, have 
mastered a subject, when he possesses an indefeasible cognizance of 
its essentials — those elements of fact and relation that characterize, 
yet do not complete it. The cognizance is indefeasible if possession of 
the principles is always manifest when called for, and indefeasibility is 
a product of thoroughness in the educative process. 

That view of subject mastery reconciles it somewhat with mastery 
by the pragmatic standard. Learning called for is learning needed to 
satisfy a want, whether of individual character, such as curiosity, or 
of social character, such as an act of service to others. If such wants 
variously recur—and they do—there is consistent demand for 
learning that is dependable. The relation between thoroughness and 
mastery, which is uncertain when the pragmatic standard alone is 
used, now appears again. A mastery that is relative to use for the 
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materials and form of the subject is a working mastery, not for the 
pupils only, but for the educator also. 

Obviously such mastery is impossible, except in rare instances, if 
uniform and unalterable definition of a subject be set up for all per- 
sons and all conditions. The materials of any subject chosen as an 
object of mastery must be selected and organized according to their 
usability for those undertaking mastery. Usability, of course, is not 
to be confused with mere external practicality. So, for example, even 
so ‘pure’ a subject as plane geometry must be constituted variously. 
It will not cease to be plane geometry; but it will cease to be plane 
geometry according to Euclid or Wentworth, and become plane 
geometry according to the interests and needs of known groups. A 
man will have mastered plane geometry, who is equipped surely with 
the data and concepts of two-dimensional space that are most likely to 
satisfy his speculative interests and the demands that environment 
makes upon him. Thus there may be one subject of plane geometry 
for a given group of high-school pupils, and another for a group of 
prospective engineers in an engineering school. 

The corollary follows that the dull and mediocre of mind may 
master some subjects; whereas, under the absolute standard, subject 
mastery is reserved to the superior few. Again, for the lower and 
middle strata of learners the desirability of thoroughness in education 
appears, as it does not under a purely pragmatic standard. 


BREADTH 


“Our boys and girls know a little about everything, and not much 
of anything.” This is a representative comment, and there is no 
intent of commendation in it. But the thrust is against the shallow- 
ness of education rather than against its lateral extensity. For com- 
plaint is just as bitter against “the specialist who knows his own 
little field to the last crossed ¢, but not a thing besides.”” Speaking 
dimensionally our educators admire the broad in education and con- 
temn the shallow. 

Now breadth, unlike mastery, is not by any one regarded as abso- 
lute. The grasp of all things known to man, and fitness “for all the 
offices of peace and war,” were once aims of education — ambitious, 
to be sure, but not wholly out of reason for the superior man at least. 
Growth of civilization, however, and expansion of ‘the social heritage’ 
have made the ideal of one possessed of all human knowledge and 
versed in all human arts so manifestly absurd as a functional aim of 
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education that no educator now professes it. Not even the unregen- 
erate disciplinarian really aspires to such an accomplishment. 

In a prevalent view the broadly educated man “shall be founded 
in all the great arts and sciences”’ to which civilized man is heir. That 
view recognizes breadth as learning distributed against the back- 
ground of the acquirements of mankind. Breadth is in “ 
interest’ and abundant versatility, not of themselves, but in selective 
conformity to the great pattern of human progress through the ages. 
The rather typical requirement in arts colleges that every student 
shall ‘take’ a certain minimum of ‘hours’ in each of the major divi- 
sions of the instructional program is due, in part, at least, to that con- 
ception of breadth. 

Another view makes breadth consist in codrdinate recognition of the 
in man as organism, in man as socius, 


many-sided 





values proper to personality 
in man as spirit. The broadly educated man is such, not in what he 
has acquired of the wisdom of mankind, but in what he has become as 
man. In the statement of aim for the arts college, again — if less often 
in its instructional program — the influence of the foregoing view is 
frequently manifest. Present insistence in secondary education that 
every high-school program, if not every curriculum, shall function to- 
ward accomplishment of ‘the cardinal objectives,’ also exemplifies, if 
somewhat blindly, the influence of the same concept of breadth. 

Again, a man is broadly educated as he is fit to meet the particular 
demands that his particular lot in life makes upon him. His breadth 
is not in his exemplification of the social heritage or the pattern of 
personality, but in the relation of his understanding and his conduct 
to the life that he must lead. So, one who lives as lawyer and gentle- 
man of leisure is broad as he fits inwardly and outwardly to the scope 
of such a life; transferred to a life as explorer and solitary his broad 
‘apability may sink to a narrow insufficiency. The influence of this 
conception of breadth is not so often or so easily discerned in the 
organization of educative process as with either of the other views. 
But it does appear vaguely in preparatory curricula of both the sec- 
ondary school and the professional school levels, where the crite- 
rion of ‘group needs’ is used, and the factors of ‘core studies,’ com- 
plementary ‘constants,’ and supplementary ‘variables’ enter into the 
design. 

The first two concepts of breadth blend as the obverse and inverse 
of the same thing; since personality is chiefly a product of the socia, 
heritage, and the heritage itself is in the main human nature made 
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manifest. But their integration with the third view is not so obvious. 
Jones lawyer, Smith 
explorer, Robinson actor, Brown farmer — must in some measure per- 
sonify the man-product of civilization. But it is. after all what he 
knows that counts, not the categories into which his learning may 
fall. So, a forest ranger may have learning that makes him competent 
in all his rounds of service and leisure. He is broad, at least in terms of 





Of course, any man following any mode of life 


his specific mode of life; whereas a ‘liberally educated’ Professor of 
Classic Architecture, cast out into the forest reserve by a ‘touched 
lung,’ and without funds, may find small resources in his equipment 
for the work he has to do, and little meaning in the environment of his 
scanty leisure. Yet he is broadly educated as to categories, and has 
been specifically competent throughout the full range of his chosen 
mode of living. The “narrow specialist in botany” may well bring 
greater breadth of usable equipment to such changed circumstances 
than he. 

For circumstances, however much we aspire to put them under, do 
condition the significances, as well as the impacts, of the social heri- 
tage. Every man lives in particular as truly as in general; and circum- 
stances do differ enormously — so that the differences between two 
modes of life may outweigh the similarities. The general in education 
may become the narrow and the specific the broad. 


> 


BALANCE 


Men who find in the living moment the only assured values of life, 
and hence its primary values, tend to fellowship in their philosophy of 
education. They favor such designs of education as may be woven out 
of “the spontaneous activities and interests of children”’; such as exalt 
the ‘extra-curricular’ in schools and colleges; such as allow freedom of 
choice among studies; such as provide leisure and facilities for 
‘browsing.’ They stand arrayed against prescription and uniformity 
in the organization of curricula and procedures. 

Those who find the prime values of life in its future look upon edu- 
cation as preparation. For them the function of schools and colleges is 
to make pupils competent to live, not as children and youths, but as 
men and women. Every design of education is a pattern cast and 
imposed by the wisdom of the elders; not an ex post facto delineation of 
spontaneous activities. The protagonists of preparation look askance 
upon educational voyaging without chart or destination. 


f Another group discover first values of life in the adjustment of the 








we 
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human organism with its environment. They touch elbows with both 
groups foregoing. So far as the life of the child means conduct appro- 
priate to the environment of the child they march with the cherishers 
of the present. Useful membership in the school, in the home, in the 
community, is the criterion of aim. So far as preparation points to 
effective adult social membership they march with the guardians of the 
future of the pupil. But they frown sternly upon ends for education 
that are ‘useless or impractical.’ 

Still others find primacy of values in the inwardness of living, the 
subjective life. They are but mildly concerned with what the child or 
adult does as a self-preserving organism or an ‘efficient socius.’ They 
are greatly concerned with the ‘content of consciousness’ for today 
and for tomorrow. They approve the education of the child both as 
child and as potential adult, but rather as education in and for 
‘understanding and appreciation’ than as education in and for con- 
duct. They are not given to praise of ‘the practical in education.’ 

There are, then, in rough classification, four schools of thought con- 
cerning the relation of education to life. One maintains the primacy of 
the present worth of life; another that of its prospective worth; a third 
that of life’s serviceability; a fourth that of its inner meanings. And 
almost without exception the members of these schools accord rever- 
ence to the dictum, “Nothing too much.” Yet between them they 
have set off today against tomorrow: they have opposed the external, 
the biological, and the social against the inner, the human, and the 
individual. 

At one time and another in the history of mankind each of the ideals 
of life’s worth, with which our discussion has dealt so briefly, has had 
its turn of governance of the systems by which men have lived. No 
concept among them, however, has come to established dominance, 
none has sunk to fixed subordination, and none has perished. For 
each is, after all, but an aspect of the reality of human life; each is con- 
ditioned upon the other; each is inalienable from the whole, wherein 
can be no primacy. 

It is clear that on the side of conduct the present is relative to the 
future and to the past, and is conditioned by both. The child is father 
of the man because the man is father of the child. Children are socii, 
not in a child world of today only, but in a whole and continuing 
civilization. They are more than spare parts and replacements in the 
making; they constitute essential dynamics of social organization. 
Without children civilization would perish, not biologically and with 
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the passage of time only, but in purpose and function. The social value 
of the child is actual as well as potential. 

On the side of inner living — that which is peculiarly human and 
inexorably private — prospect and retrospect belong to present con- 
sciousness. Understanding derives from purpose for the future, which 
derives from remembrance of the past. The inner life of today is 
inseparable from that of tomorrow and of yesterday. Consciousness 
is a continuum, wherein no moment per se takes precedence in value 
over another. 

All this appears to point to the principle of balance, much lauded, 
but less used by educators. And so it does — if the educative process 
as a whole be considered. It implies that education — or at least the 
schooling which is amenable to control by educators — shall neglect 
neither the values that derive from immediacy in life’s demands for 
right conduct and understanding, nor those which find their origin in a 
prospective ‘efficiency and self-realization.’ 


The customary attempts at reconciliation between mastery and 
breadth are in compromise between them. The pupil is guided, urged, 
or coerced into a more or less generous sampling of experience within 
the ‘fundamental categories.’ These blocks of learning, variously re- 
moved from the supporting structure to which they belong, are laid 
along the sands of ignorance at proper intervals to mark out the area 
of the social heritage, and to exhibit the several facets of human per- 
sonality. So laid and so arranged they constitute “the broad and 
liberal foundation”’ upon which the superstructure of life’s equipment 
is to be erected. Then at some point in the established base the pupil 
— now a ‘student’ — is called upon to construct a tower of special- 
ization — to build upward from the foundation, and, perhaps, to dig 
down to secure its support at the chosen point. His ‘fundamental 
education’ thus gains solidity at one place, and his ‘rounded educa- 
tion’ comes to a point somewhere. “Generalize; then specialize”’; or, 
in paraphrase, “Be Jack-of-all-trades, but master of one’? — these 
suggest the compromise. 

Compromise may be all that is possible. Still there are attempts at 
composition — reflected, for instance, in the movement for ‘compre- 
hensive examinations.’ Such a movement is away from ‘survey’ fol- 
lowed by penetration at one point toward survey with interpenetra- 
tion at many points. 

Now mastery tends to reduce to thoroughness in the educative pro- 
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cess. The product of thoroughness is dependable resource in the learn- 
ing upon which thoroughness has been exercised. One need not 
greatly concern himself as to whether the result is due to ‘fixed con- 
nections or associations,’ to ‘perfect conditioning of reflexes,’ or to 
‘completed configurations.’ The practice of thoroughness in education 
consists in dealing with the same things repeatedly. This dealing may 
take the form of undifferentiated ‘drill’ — the method undoubtedly 
by which our vaudevillian acquired his proficiency in writing and 
drawing extraordinary. It is the method that produces mastery or 
skill in performance. Or, the repeated dealings may take the form of 
attacking the same things from many angles and in many relations, 
some immediate, some less immediate, some, as it were, remote and 
occult. Here the method is one of continuous enlargement of mean- 
ings. It is that which leads to mastery in understanding — which is 
suggested, if not proved, by the performance of the lord chancellor. 
At this point, if any, composition of mastery with breadth seems 
possible. Here the vertical penetration of the specialist may be 
broadened by following the implications of relation out and outward 
till the boundaries of his arbitrarily defined subject are long over- 
passed. Here the ‘comprehensive survey’ may be deepened by view 
and review of the materials chosen, now from this viewpoint, now 
from that. In theory, at least, both modes of expansion are possible. 
For the knowable universe is a web of integrate meanings, and no 

mere snarl of chains of linear linkage that overlap and touch one 
another here and there. Each knot within the whole depends on all 
the rest. The concept is familiar to all who have indulged in specula- 
tive philosophy. But the poets have seen it, too. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower — but zf I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Under an all-knowing Mark Hopkins any learner may pluck out 
any little flower of experience or instant interest and proceed there- 
from, so far as his capacities allow, to make himself at one with the 
infinite. But educators face a condition. Mark Hopkins is no more. 
Though, to be sure, the universal is in the particular, we would have 
truth appear to the learner somewhat in advance of his comprehension 
of the universe. Every man, certainly, lives in the world, but in the 
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world at hand — a region limited and not wholly coincident with the 
world of his neighbor. For education, then, the composition of 
mastery with breadth resolves into two great undertakings: first to 
make of the teaching staff a composite Mark Hopkins; second, to 
select with each learner from the crannies accessible to him the par- 
ticular flowers that most profitably he may deal with. 

In the full composition of mastery with breadth, of course, balance 
will be accomplished. In the meantime it is patent that preparation 
overshadows in most schools and colleges education in the immedi- 
acies of conduct and ‘appreciation.’ How far that state of affairs in- 
volves imbalance one cannot be sure. If home and community pro- 
vide for needs of the present, the school may be obligated, perhaps, 
only with respect to the present life of the pupil at school. There are 
homes and communities in which the hypothesis may be assumed for 
some individuals. Nearly every home and every community meets in 
part the present needs of children. But a general assumption is quite 
untenable. As for the college, it appears to assume, in the main, that 
the student makes the best of himself in his daily affairs; only when he 
manifests outrageous incapacity to do so is it likely to take heed of 
his present needs. Neglect of immediate values is not quite universal. 

The principle of balance is invoked most often to sanction emphasis 
upon the invoker’s preference. Now and then an advocate of ‘the 
useful and the practical’ has recourse to it in argument. In respect to 
schooling by and large, perhaps, he may properly so use it. But when 
he declares, for example, that “the arts college curriculum [sic] needs 
to be brought into balance by increasing emphasis upon practical 
studies,” he may not be right. Whether he is right or wrong depends 
upon what has gone before the arts college — which ordinarily will 
not invalidate his contention — and what comes after. In the measure 
that the arts college serves as an avenue to the graduate school of pro- 
fessional type, the principle of balance is not surely fulfilled by in- 
creasing the practicality of offerings. So, too, for the high school as a 
viaduct to technical and vocational schools. 

Those who most applaud the principle of balance are the guardians 
of inner well-being. The ‘humanities’ upon which they insist as in- 
struments to education are proved sources of enrichment of the inner 
life — at least for superior learners. That is past gainsaying; for the 
continuing appeal to intellect and emotion in the eternal products of 
philosophy, literature and art, is verification of their accord with 
certain needs of inner life. At some levels of education, certainly, 
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such ‘humanities’ are dependable sources of enrichment. But they 
are by no means, as some would have us think, indispensable to the 
balance of all institutional programs. 

For example, to inject into a curriculum for engineers requirements 
of studies in art and literature may well be to violate the principle of 
the mean. This, possibly, in two ways: first, because engineering 
students are like to have come through twelve or fourteen years of 
schooling in which the artistic and literary tradition has dominated; 
second, because such injection may force concentration upon ends of 
efficiency in the engineering studies at the expense of the abundant 
human significances of engineering itself. The engineer goes out from 
such a school equipped to ‘realize himself’ in such hours of unencum- 
bered leisure as he may have, but unequipped to find rich meanings 
in the work he does. Yet it is ‘balance’ of this sort that those who most 
admire the “Nothing too much” are prone to advocate. 

Under the same compensatory theorem balance between contribu- 
tions to serviceable conduct, and those to inner well-being is distorted 
by classifying studies into ‘practical subjects’ on the one hand, and 
‘cultural subjects’ on the other. To the first class belong, to quote 
an advocate of culture versus utility, “those things that it is useful to 
know’”’; to the second, “things that it is pleasant to know.” The dis- 
tinction is as false as it is unfortunate. Many things are both useful 
and pleasant to know; neither extrinsic utility nor intrinsic significance 
is diminished by conjunction. In studies of practical affairs may be 
found many things pleasant to know — worth while in the satisfaction 
of understanding them. In studies denominated ‘cultural,’ even in 
the realms of serene and pure scholarship, may be learned many things 
usable in the solution of practical problems — bearing directly upon 
conduct. 

Still further oversetting of balance is like to result from standards 
of equivalence in studies. Such appear, for example, in setting off a 
‘eredit-hour’ of this against a ‘credit-hour’ of that, or forty-five 
minutes of “talking at students” against ninety minutes of working 
with students, and the like — as one might balance the flow of cream 
from a separator against that of sirup from a condenser, by proper ad- 
justment of the hours of operation. No one outside a registrar’s office, 
or that of a state superintendent of schools, knows how many yards 
of ‘appreciation’ are equivalent to a pint of conduct. Academic 
standards of compensation may be very formidable obstacles to the 
attainment of a balanced education. 
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Many practices and proposals take on in the minds of those who 
must hear their ardent advocates the character of nostrums, and 
excite something akin to disgust, or, at best discouragement. Yet it is 
not to be doubted that even such as are become noisome, because of 
the noise of propagandists, may carry some element of contribution 
to the solution that shall some day be made of the problem of provid- 
ing education controlled by ideals, rather than catchwords, of mastery, 
breadth, and balance. Without accepting the nostrum nostrorum with 
which Professor Munro has authoritatively abolished all other 
quackery in education, one may agree that “there is no substitute and 
there never can be any substitute for men”’ (not, I take it, a sex dis- 
tinction) “‘in the process of education.”” Yet one cannot forget that 
“earnest, enthusiastic, capable men”’ — particularly, perhaps, among 
the college professors whom Professor Munro has in mind — have 
stood, and still do stand powerfully athwart every hopefully opened 
road to the improvement of education. One may approve, too, 
‘tutorial intimacy,’ Oxford style, between teacher and taught, yet 
remember that the value of intimacy is not inherent, but conditioned 
by what the tutor has, and is, and does. One may see great hope in the 
comprehensive examination if it provokes the instructing staff to do 
the very thing in teaching that the examination imposes upon the 
student, but fails to guide him in doing. One may find merit in pro- 
longed and intensive study of the Periclean Age, in a “new college 


‘ 


with a new curriculum,” but see in it mainly a deriving of mean- 
ings for the possible in life rather than from the actual — a falling 
far short of what many students are capable of achieving, via the 





college, in mastery and breadth and balance. Again, one may look 
with favor upon the ‘humanizing’ of science and the practical arts, but 
perceive that the compensatory interjection of traditional ‘humani- 
ties’ is like to be factitious and unsubstantial patchwork. Finally, 
one may welcome with shining eyes the substitution of ‘problems’ for 
‘subjects’ in teaching. But he must keep in mind that such substitu- 
tion is no warranty of mastery, or breadth, or balance in education. 
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Obsessions and Digressions 


OBSESSIONS AND DIGRESSIONS ' 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, ’84 


\ J HAT! Is it forty years ago? 

' Nay, forty-five? Who told you so? 
I mean since last we met — for life’s not dated, 
But rushes by us in an overflow. 

I can’t remember when we graduated; 
Though something tells me it was ’84. 
Yes, but what century? Chronology 

Is scrapped. The chalk marks on the door 
Of Time are jumbled. History is no more. 
BC.; A.D.; A BC D. 

So Rip Van Winkle stood before 

The shutter and the tavern score 

In blank perplexity. 


In Pharaoh’s day, 
When monuments were thought to be unshakable, 
Men set up something unmistakable 
To show a king or age had passed away. 
But now an age just crumbles into sand: 
The king was here last night, but can’t be found, 
Yet nothing shows it. 
No time to make a bust of buried Cesar! 
He’s with the Ptolemies before one knows it. 
Perhaps he’s living still, but underground. 

Think of the Kaiser! 


It chanced when we were born there ruled on high 
A dislocation in the starry spheres, 

That gave the lie to all astronomy. 

Time slipped a cog and ran three hundred years. 
Our children find in us their ancestry, 

To them we are colonial pioneers; 

And looking on us they are moved to mirth 

That men so quaint had ever walked the earth. 


1 Read at the forty-fifth anniversary dinner of the Class of 1884. 
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They think our minds are clouded by the sages 
Of Greece and Rome, by Emperors and Kings, 
By saints and martyrs of the Middle Ages 

And other vague, historic human things, 

Like torture and religious pilgrimages. 

For them the syren — the steam syren — flings 
Her dulcet benediction o’er the dell, 

To tell them they are born and all is well. 


Yes, they are born and they are satisfied 

That no one like them e’er appeared before. 
They view the action with a natural pride, 
Like a young champion resting on his oar. 
Yet, there’s a point that others must decide — 
Those helpless parents standing on the shore. 
The point is this — what sort of education 
Will nourish this steam-whistling generation? 


Among other things that have passed away and seem now three 
hundred years distant are Boston and Harvard and sea-going booby- 
hutches, that were on hand when you arrived from New York at the 
Park Square Station, and would dash you through a snowstorm to 
food and freedom. Yes, the old Harvard is gone. The only portion of 
Harvard College that is still standing is Park and Durgin’s restaurant 
in Faneuil Market. I never visit Boston without going there alone for 
a lunch amid the clatter of the serving maids and the conversation of 
the clerks and market-hands and commissioners, the lobsters and 
apple pies of 1850. 

Yet it was not there but at a beer shop on the Common, where one 
ate sausages after a concert, that I first met Josiah Royce. I think I 
was a Freshman at the time. He wore a thin pink overcoat and in- 
sisted on walking out to Cambridge on one of the coldest nights of the 
year. He was young, immature, and pumpkin-like, and I was much 
alarmed for his health. He was the only man I ever knew who had no 
social atmosphere, no approach, no preliminary; not more than a sacred 
insect might have — a scarab. 

Twenty years later, when one of my boys was at Harvard, I wished 
him to meet Royce. The boy was interested in Greek, so I said: “ You 
are interested in Greek. Have you ever heard of Prometheus? Well, 
you don’t know much about him, for nobody does. Just think up some 
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question about him, as, for instance, ‘Was Prometheus of Asiatic 
origin?’ Royce is sure to have a theory about it. Royce undoubtedly 
keeps an open door at some time of the day — when he is accessible to 
truth-seekers. Go to him and put your question. He will thereupon 
stand and talk to you for half an hour. Don’t interrupt him.” 

All this happened. Now that is the kind of thing that makes a uni- 
versity. It takes only a few great figures to make a university, but they 
must be accessible. Cut away the rubbish and don’t try to educate any 
one; just make it possible for a man to educate himself if he wants to. 
William James would stand on a street corner and talk to any man 
about anything. He was pretty near to an angel. If you felt doubts 
about the basis of morality, Palmer would receive you with the respect 
due to a better man than yourself. Shaler was a companion, Norton 
was a friend. There were lights burning at every corner — Gurney, 
Goodwin, Child — some of them with rays that shone over Europe. 
And there were sacred images and Termini. The most remarkable of 
these was Professor Sophocles, with his dressing-gown and his big 
shaggy gray head, who used to cut up his raw beef into gobbets and 
roast it on sticks, as described in the Iliad. Who it was that aad fished 
him out of the Agean I never knew, but he stood at a Holworthy 
entrance, a figure out of Poussin — Father Time, Hesiod, Homer 
himself. Think of a University that had had sense enough to plant 
him there! 

Over the Law School loomed Langdell and Thayer and Ames. Be- 
yond the College walls there were other anciani. Longfellow was at 
his desk in the Craigie Mansion. Charles Francis Adams, the elder, 
and John Holmes were to be seen stumping about Cambridge, and in 
the world beyond loomed old retired gladiators and sages, like Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Francis Parkman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Wendell Phillips, and towering over them in the distance, Emerson, 
inarticulate and sublime. 

You and I did not make pilgrimages to these men. We felt them at- 
mospherically. They were as much ours as our own village and family. 
I am talking to you boys who remember these things. But just con- 
sider: If I should read this paper to the graduating Class of 1929, what 
abracadabra it would seem to them! They would be absolutely non- 
plused, and one of them would whisper to his neighbor, “I think he’s 
reading to us out of a book — probably Boswell’s Johnson.” 

Yes, a very extraordinary thing happened in the United States 
during the period just before and during the Great War. As this is an 
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intimate occasion, perhaps you will pardon a personal digression. 
During the first decade of the twentieth century, I wrote some trifling 
small books and pamphlets on literary and political subjects. I was 
surprised the other day, in looking over an old scrapbook of newspaper 
clippings, to find how favorably they had been received. My first 
book had 1800 readers; my next 1342; my next 811; my next 103, and 
after that I lost interest in details and was taken up with sheer curi- 
osity as to the nature of the phenomenon. Evidently my old readers 
were dying off and no new ones were being born. I kept on printing 
more brochures of the same variety — out of habit, as it were, at my 
own expense — with what result may be imagined. They are in a 
garret in my country house. It would do your heart good to see the 
piles and boxes of them. Unless a fire breaks out, they will never be 
rare books. I have tried many schemes to palm them off on the public, 
but the public is too sharp for me. Then at length came the explana- 
tion, at present only too familiar to us all. All the newspapers had 
changed hands, all the magazines had changed their covers. There had 
been a transformation-scene and the waves of a New Age came roaring 
in. I was with the Ptolemies and you, my friends, are with the Ptol- 
emies — though looking remarkably well, I must confess. 

Out at Cambridge the Authorities are struggling with the deluge, 
like Hoover trying to stem the floods of the Mississippi. They put 
mattresses in the cracks and sluices in the rapids. They haul drowning 
students aboard of rafts and motor boats. They cry “Give us time! 
Help us to feed the starving thousands! Send clothes, send tents; we 
will save education in the end!” I see Mr. Lowell as a great practical 
engineer trying to make use of the material that is hurled toward him. 
If some one sends him a model of the Parthenon made in Omaha to 
use as a light house, can he refuse it? 

Persons of the old-fashioned kind are apt to say to him: “Mr. 
Lowell, it seems to us that education is a quiet sort of thing — aca- 
demic groves, ripe scholars lying on the green and reading Horace’s 
odes; the emulation of noble natures; holy, leisured aspiration.” ““We 
are coming to that,” says Lowell, “give us time!” 








Old Mr. Edward Silsbee, a quaint sea-captain, who was Shelley- 
mad, drank hard and talked well about British poetry fifty years ago 
in Boston, used to say, apropos of certain American poets, that the 
American believed that if you were only smart enough and moral 
enough, you could do poetry. A somewhat similar belief was generated 
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as to education during the late Vanishing Age, which, as I say, began 
when we were in college — a belief that if you had only money enough 
and publicity enough, you could do education. The graduates became 
richer and more enthusiastic and formed themselves into sporting 
clubs. The universities were their whippets. The graduates shouted, 
the whippets ran. Stadia and dormitories, towers, bridges, domes, 
libraries rose like exhalations. The royal sport of university-building 
was developed, and social joys were at an end. 

Have you ever attended a large money-raising Harvard dinner? 
Some new circus or dormitory is to be launched. After a long, prelimi- 
nary, perpendicular standing about, the heroes of the Alumni Associ- 
ation march in, headed by President Lowell, followed by a couple of 
Bishops, a few business magnates and LeBaron Briggs. Next comes a 
phalanx of giants, garbed in portentous dress suits and bristling with 
natural power and the will to prevail. These are the Managers of the 
Alumni Association. Their learning is engraved on geographical 
schedules, which give the bank balances of every one of the 40,000 
graduates of Harvard. The diners shudder at them, for they know 
that a mausoleum of some kind is to be put over. 

The importance of the affair precludes conversation. It is not an 
occasion for speeches from the floor. It is a serious political function. 
There is a motion to be carried — nay, roared — a motion that will 
waft Harvard’s publicity to the utmost corners of the world. The 
suburbs of Buffalo will hear of her. The jungles of India will ring 
with her name. 

You ought not to laugh. The enthusiasm of that dinner is real en- 
thusiasm — expressed in the only symbols that our people under- 
stand — Arabic numerals. Indeed the decay of the old theologies and 
ethical systems of the world, and the discoveries of Einstein have left 
untouched the decimal system as the only reliable record of the world. 

Some old Greek philosopher once said that Man was the measure of 
all things. Was anything ever so foolish! No! a thousand times No! 
Money is the measure of all things — 


“Money is truth, truth money; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
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PATRIOTISM AND LITERATURE ! 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06 


(rt has no nations... 
STEPHEN Vincent Benét: John Brown's Body 

— young Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley disembarked 

at New York, they met various types of people who make 
Americans squirm, even to-day; and some of Jefferson Brick’s com- 
patriots are yet unable to forgive Dickens for his apparent enmity 
toward a land which had not only admired his art, but had swelled 
his pocketbook. On the other hand, when we read of Quilp, or Silas 
Wegg, or Squeers — to name only a few of his villains who are English 
—we do not accuse Dickens of treason; his patriotism is not ques- 
tioned because he does not put a halo on all Englishmen. 

Nor do we expect that our own authors must make Americans 
angels. Even the writers of magazine stories may have their villains 
—a dark background, against which the heroes stand out the more 
strongly — and these villains are not all of foreign birth. But when 
the private life of a President is laid bare, even in a novel, we shudder; 
we like to think that any chief executive can stand comparison with 
the popular idea of Victoria. 

The line between human nature and any particular national brand 
of human nature is sometimes hard to draw. Our attention is focussed 
on it when we have reason to believe that an author is concerned with 
propaganda of one sort or another. And some propaganda is very 
subtle. If a French author — Monsieur X, for example — were to 
write a book in which the villain were American, we should think 
nothing of it; but if, in a series of novels by Monsieur X, every villain 
were an American, and no good Americans counterbalanced them, we 
might be correct in assuming an anti-American prejudice. Chaucer is 
none the less English because some of the immortal pilgrims are im- 
perfect — or human, if you prefer; nor can Shakespeare’s bluff patriot- 
ism be questioned on account of King John, Richard III, or Jack 
Falstaff. There are villains in American history: Benedict Arnold, 
Aaron Burr come to mind; but there are always authors to be found 
who would turn them into heroes. Most of our prominent American 
villains are either traitors, or “‘grafters’’ —like the unlamented 


1 This paper, translated with the help of Professor Vincent Guilloton, appeared in 
PI 
the Revue de la Littérature Comparée (Paris) for October-December, 1929. 
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“Boss” Tweed; but their “human” side has an appeal, and we con- 
sider the stressing of it patriotic. Who can resist the human qualities 
in Winston Churchill’s portrait of Jethro Bass? One may doubt if 
either Marlowe or the Elizabethan theatre-goers were conscious of the 
fact that Doctor Faustus was a German; they were interested in his 
human qualities. Anti-Semitic plays there have been, but “The 
Merchant of Venice” is not among the number. 

The patriotic emphasis in “Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay” is 
more marked — especially in the ninth scene, where Vandermast over- 
comes Bungay in a trial of skill, only to be overcome in turn by the 


reat Bacon, 
Whose frown doth act more than thy magic can, 


as Hercules says to the German magician. “How now, Vandermast! 
Have you met with your match?” asks the pleased English King, and 
the surprised Emperor echoes him: “Why, Vandermast, art then 
overcome?” At the end of the play, Greene puts a gracefully con- 
ceived poetic compliment to the Queen in the mouth of Friar Bacon, 
expressing the new sense of pride in sovereign and country which is at 
the heart of the Elizabethan patriotism. Here is no sense of the 
analysis of a civilization which is at the heart of such a poem as 
Sandburg’s ““Good Morning, America.”’ The adulation addressed to 
Elizabeth by such writers as Lyly and Spenser is another form of 
patriotism — but even here a love of country can be discovered 
beneath the love of queen; and the patriotism of the Englishman 
today combines both elements. 

Nowhere is love of, and pride in, one’s country more effectively 
phrased than in “Henry V,” the hero of which play is a national idol 
so appealing that in the early days of the Great War his ringing 
speeches proved a stimulus to patriotic fervor, an incentive to enlist- 
ment before compulsory service was voted in England. The glorifica- 
tion of the British Empire by Kipling is one of the most striking mod- 
ern examples of that “ practical patriotism’ which sometimes resem- 
bles propaganda; but even one who is not an Englishman can thrill 
to the outburst which begins: 

If we are marked to die, we are enow 


To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men the greater share of honour. 
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The game’s afoot! 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 

Cry, “God for Harry! England and Saint George!” — 
moves any one who has ever loved his country, as a poet’s love-lyrics 
will find an echo in the heart of him who has loved. It is our patriotism 
again which responds to Brooke’s sonnet, 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is forever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blessed by suns of home... 
The historical lessons of the chronicle plays are no less contributions 
to patriotic literature because an effective drama about an American 
hero — Abraham Lincoln — can be written by an Englishman. It 
was an Englishwoman who glorified the Pilgrim Fathers in a poem 
perhaps better known on this side of the water than in England; but 
in neither of these works is nationality emphasized — rather are pre- 
sented the greatness and humanity of Lincoln, the sturdy independ- 
ence, the courage, and the deep religious faith of the pioneers of a new 
civilization. 

From “Beowulf” and the “Chanson de Roland” — nay, from the 
“liad”? — on, there has always been a literature voicing pride in 
tribal or national heroes, singing their great deeds, their exploits 
against the foe, their generosity and courage. Since national conscious- 
ness was born, there have been lyrical expressions of love for the 
physical aspects of the poet’s native land — his joy in fighting for it, 
his pride in liberty, and his hatred of oppression or tyranny. If such 
utterances are sentimental, they are none the less sincere, and the 
emotion they express is genuine and typical as well as personal. Even 
a Turk can admire and sympathize with Marco Bozzaris. 

Halfway between the epic and the chronicle play stands such a 
poem as Mr. Benét’s “John Brown’s Body.” Looking at the American 
Civil War from both sides, written without prejudice, it should do 
much to bring North and South together, undoing the harm wrought 
by Mrs. Stowe; but the poet’s aim is not propaganda. The work 
might perhaps be called a poetic historical novel; and where literature, 
by arousing a pride in the past, stimulates to future endeavor, it is a 
powerful agent of practical patriotism. Such an agent, with the added 
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inspiration of community endeavor, were the pageants of Mr. Louis 
Parker and many of their descendants on both sides of the Atlantic; 
as has been elsewhere pointed out, they are the modern equivalent of 
the Elizabethan chronicle history. 

The first book which comes to mind in a discussion of patriotism 
and literature — at least to an American mind — is probably “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Mrs. Stowe undoubtedly thought she was doing a 
patriotic act in writing the book; whatever the South may have 
thought of the novel as a work of art, the numerous translations it has 
seen indicate that the propaganda (in which foreigners could not be 
expected to share an American interest) is, after all, subservient to the 
narrative. The book has more vitality than Epes Sargent’s (now for- 





> 


gotten) “Peculiar”? — perhaps because the propaganda is more veiled 
— but it is not the sympathetic record of a civilization (either of North 
or South) that we find in such a story as Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“Red Rock.” Even a Northerner can enjoy the picture of the Old 
South there given, and mourn its destruction. 

With some writers, the question of nationality does not enter into 
consideration: we are interested only in the larger “human” qualities, 
the fundamental humanity, of their creations.! Save superficially, we 
do not think of Tess, of Becky Sharp, as English; the universal small 
boy is drawn in Jim Hawkins, Tom Sawyer, and Tom Bailey — what 
need is there of boundary lines? There are authors whose chief purpose 
is to draw nations together — one thinks of Pierre de Coulevain, for 
instance, or Washington Irving, in some of his work; “ L’Ile Inconnue” 
interpreted England to France long before 1914, and ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall” has its international value. Irving’s “John Bull”’ gives a sym- 
pathetic and true picture of the British character, which we can read 
with profit; and when the American essayist died, Thackeray paid him 
an eloquent tribute, calling him, in “ Nil Nisi Bonum”’: “ The first 
Ambassador whom the New World of Letters sent to the Old...a 
messenger of good-will and peace between his country and and ours.” 


1 “The error of our advocates of nationality [in literature] lies in their assigning 
geographical limits to the poet’s range of historical characters as well as to his natural 
scenery. There is no time or place in human nature, and Prometheus, Coriolanus, 
Tasso, and Tell are ours if we can use them, as truly as Washington or Daniel Boone. 
Let an American author make a living character, even if it be antediluvian, and 
nationality will take care of itself.”” (James Russell Lowell, Nationality in Literature.) 

I need hardly point out that the student of comparative literature should not “‘advo- 
cate”’ nationality in literature. He can, however, chart influences when they cross 
frontiers. 
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In many cases, such a rapprochement is rather a by-product than a 
main purpose, as with Mr. Benét’s poem; the less propaganda, the 
more art. Even when the propaganda is moral — as in “Die Waffen 
Nieder,” a strong plea for peace, or in the long list of “Sunday School 
books” one might name, from “‘The Wide Wide World” to “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ — the international appeal is subordinated to the 
lesson the author would teach. 

More rarely, fortunately, is an author’s moral purpose linked with 
a direct attack on a foreign nation. It is a long while since Roger 
Ascham attacked the Italianate Englishman, and one sees religious 
prejudice mingled with a newly dawning patriotic fervor in such a 
passage as this, from “The Schoolimaster”’: 

He that by living and travelling in Italy bringeth home into England 
out of Italy the religion, the learning, the policy, the experience, the manners 
of Italy; that is to say, for religion, papistry or worse; for learning, less com- 
monly, than they carried out with them; for policy, a factious heart, a dis- 
coursing head, a mind to meddle in all men’s matters; for experience, plenty 
of new mischiefs never known in England before; for manners, variety of 
vanities and change of filthy living. These be the enchantments of Circe, 
brought out of Italy to mar men’s manners in England... . 


Ascham finds an echo in the seventeenth-century essay “‘Of Affecta- 
tion”’ (attributed to Lord Chandos or Gilbert Cavendish); but here 
it is the “‘affected traveller” who is criticized, not for travelling, but 
for not being himself. The essay may make us wonder if one can ever 
be a thoroughly sincere cosmopolitan — and how desirable it may be 
to try to hide national traits. Ascham’s experience of Italy reminds 
one of more recent international critics — if one may use the term; 
“T was,” he says, “once in Italy myself; but I thank God my abode 
there was but nine days.” He is not only a “patriotic” writer, but a 
propagandist — and his work has the shortcomings one would expect 
to find with narrow vision. 

In no great literature are the characters entirely independent of 
their environment — and this leads an author often to emphasize 
not only country but age.! First-century Rome, medieval France, 
eighteenth-century England, pioneer America, all furnish backgrounds 

**Nationality and locality are not distinguished from one another; and were this 
jumble fairly cleared up, it would appear that there was a still farther confounding of 
truth to nature with fidelity of local coloring. Mere nationality is no more nor less than 
so much provincialism, and will be found but a treacherous antiseptic for any poem.... 


Literature survives, not because of its nationality, but in spite of it.” (J. R. Lowell, 
op. cit.) 
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for the heroes and villains of novels; but the great characters are those 
which appeal despite the accidents of time and place. Romeo is of 
sixteenth-century Italy, but he is also of all time, and his story is a 
great expression of tragic young love.’ Othello may have lived in 
Venice, but we think of him as a jealous husband; and because Iago 
is of the same city, we do not accuse Shakespeare of drawing invidious 
distinctions. Indeed, when the scenes of his plays are laid outside of 
England, they are usually placed in the nebulous country of Romance, 
to which he may give a geographical name, it is true, but which are 
not the Venice, Verona, or Vienna — or even the Bohemia — we can 
locate on the maps. 

Stevenson gives us adventure in London, Scotland, and the South 
Seas; his characters are not of any one nation, nor of any one century 
— and all of us can find a Hyde and a Jekyll in ourselves. Thackeray 
crosses the Atlantic to tell the sequel of Henry Esmond’s story, but 
his Virginians are still colonials, and there is no international criticism 
involved in the crossing; even in such an essay as “The Mississippi 
Bubble,” he is human, rather than national in his comments, though 
he becomes a “ patriot”’ in the stricter sense when he reads a lesson 
to America in “On Half a Loaf.’’ When Mr. Kipling deals with the 
regeneration of an American millionaire’s son, he summons an Amer- 
ican fisherman as redeemer. Here is no assault on a friendly nation. 

Patriotic pride is hurt chiefly in satire. Italy might have objected 
to such an attack as Ascham’s, but his blows do not seem to have 
mterrupted British friendship for the Roman peninsula; such frank 
international bludgeoning is rare. Americans may be angry at such 
creations as Babbitt or Gantry, but there are no international com- 
plications involved in the stories of Sinclair Lewis, unless one draws 
on the fear of impressions which may be made abroad by uncompli- 
mentary pictures of American life. Those who share this fear forget 
that no one judges eighteenth-century England by Lilliput, and that 
the educated foreigner (the only one whose good opinion is sought 


1 Lowell, in the essay cited, thinks that we cannot call Shakespeare English (national) 
‘except by accident of birth.’ He “‘has chosen foreign subjects for the greatest of his 
dramas, as if to show that genius is cosmopolitan.” If there is ‘‘no time or place in 
human nature,” there is no progress — aside from material progress — and the pro- 
blems of Greek tragedy have a bearing on medern life. 

One might suggest that comedy is likely to depend more on “time and place” — 
being closely connected with manners and perhaps standards of behavior which change 
with the age — than tragedy, which is based on ethics, and therefore has a universal 
appeal. But there are Europeans who see nothing “tragic” in such a play as Mr, 
Sheldon’s The Nigger. 
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after) will recognize satire when he meets it. There are many likable 
portraits of the mid-Westerner to balance Babbitt: “The Man from 
Home” and “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” are antidotes for Elmer 
Gantry; and Booth Tarkington has tried to show the heroic qualities 
of the Plutocrat, although it took a foreigner to point them out, not 
only to Ogle, but to the American reader. Though there is no sectional 
animosity in Mr. Lewis’s satire — he does not pretend that Babbitt 
is a peculiar product of Zenith — Americans are not likely to consider 
any literature great which paints them in uncomplimentary lights; 
and that literature which flatters is, if not greater, at least more 
popular. 

All satire has some invective, as well as burlesque; and some 
satirists are optimistic enough to think that they can correct the 
manners they criticize. Who knows that Dickens may not have had 
some such aim in describing the United States which young Martin 
found? Surely his ‘American Notes” told the truth as he saw it; the 
book is not satirical, nor is it wholly uncomplimentary — though 
many Americans were as much angered by that work as by the novel. 
In “ Ravenshoe,” Henry Kingsley (himself a journalist) shows what 
he thinks of the Jefferson Brick school of journalism, when he offers 
to wager a dirty dishrag against the New York Herald — “ which is 
pretty even betting.”” This novel was written about twenty years 
after “Martin Chuzzlewit.”” Nowadays, we recognize the fact that 
we were probably crude enough in the ’forties (there are fewer of us 
living who remember those days), and that Dickens only recorded 
what he saw; but there are still Americans who see an insult in every 
uncomplimentary remark made by a foreigner, and a lie in each 
“home truth” told by a compatriot. A Dickens may draw a Stig- 
gins or a Chadband, and a Sinclair Lewis may portray an Elmer 
Gantry; but as soon as Lewis draws a Stiggins, or Dickens a Gan- 
try, international complications arise. 

Many seem to feel that patriotism does not involve facing the truth 
squarely, but consists in repeating ad nauseam that ours is the best 
possible country; that its defects are microscopic, while its good points 
are as innumerable as the stars of heaven; and many resent a literature 
which tries, at least, to face the truth squarely. Satire often over- 
reaches itself, to be sure, and errs as much on the side of exaggeration 
as does that “Sunday School” literature, where the good is always 
rewarded at the expense of the bad, or that Pollyanna literature which 
evolved from it. Perhaps, in our Pierian, as in more physical, pota- 
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tions, we must have either the intoxicant of romantic optimism or the 
aridity of stark invective. Is no middle path possible for America? 
Must “‘realism”’ always be disagreeable? Can the agreeable never be 
true? 

There are “sectional” writers — like Bret Harte, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Joseph Lincoln, and Mary Wilkins Freeman — who seem to 
point the way toward a true portrayal of life, though it is of the 
pioneer West, or New England. And there are writers like Edith 
Wharton, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Winston Churchill, Willa Cather, 
and Owen Wister — to name but a few — whose outlook is broader, 
but none the less American. In one case, we are interested in environ- 
ment rather than in characterization; with the greater writers, national 


‘ 


environment is of less importance. 

If a younger generation laughs at an elder one, the minority knows 
how undeserved such laughter is, and no one is seriously disturbed. 
For laughter, to carry hurt, must come from some one we consider 
(however unwillingly) a superior, and it must be sardonic rather than 
wholehearted. We are not disturbed by the amusement we may cause 
a primitive savage, and if Dickens could arouse American anger, the 
nation was perhaps suffering from what today is called an “inferiority- 
complex.”” Americans might never admit that a foreigner could be a 
superior — perhaps they do not realize the possibility — but when un- 
complimentary remarks hurt, the reason is not far to seek. If the 
remarks are not true, there is even less reason to be disturbed by 
them — unless one is so uncertain of one’s self that he supposes others 
will not know how untrue they are. 

Not only has a new national spirit shown itself in the drama — 
particularly in that of Ireland and America — but also recent audi- 
ences have taken in bad part the satires of their compatriot drama- 
tists. One need mention only the Dublin reception of “The Playboy 
of the Western World” — riots which were amusingly echoed in 
America when the Abbey Theatre Company introduced Synge to the 
trans-Atlantic public; what the effect would have been had such 
satires been written by foreigners, one must leave to the imagination 
of the reader. Perhaps the peculiar sensitiveness of both Irish and 
Americans, when the question of patriotism arises — and I have no 
desire to connect Pat and riot in this association — is due to exuberant 
youth; perhaps it is due to another cause, at which I have hinted. 

The essay is a more fruitful field for patriotic expression than pos- 
sibly either drama or novel. The early essay expressed the personality 
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of the writer, but it also discussed moral questions, and one aspect of 
morality is patriotism. Swift lashed not only his country, but hu- 
manity, with such vigor that his reader has to take him with more 
than one grain of salt; Goldsmith criticized the institutions of his 
country under the guise of a visiting Chinaman — he showed us Eng- 
land through the eyes of a Citizen of the World — but he was more 
restrained. Manners and customs of the English had been gently 
satirized by Addison and Steele and by Dr. Johnson (a bitter satire is 
likely to infuriate the reader, and defeat the essayist’s aim); but even 
when party feeling runs high, a satire by one’s compatriot does not 
leave the sting that a foreign criticism is prone to have. As the essay 
developed, accounts of travel were written — largely personal experi- 
ences and comments: it is to this class of essay that Dickens’s “‘ Ameri- 
can Notes”’ belongs. Often the stranger can observe things more ob- 
jectively than the native, as Sam Slick’s remarks show. Barrett 
Wendell’s “France of To-Day” awoke an enthusiasm in that country 
which the remarks of a Frenchman could not have evoked, and Pro- 
fessor Siegfried’s “America Comes of Age”’ is an equally remarkable 
analysis of our civilization, though it is somewhat more technical, in 
parts, than is Mr. Wendell’s book. Max O’Rell’s “A Frenchman in 
America” is rather narrative than comment — and very amusing it 
is — but it describes the America of the “gay nineties” 
good-humoredly, some light on American psychology. 
For there is a national, as well as an individual and a universal, 
psychology — and that is why this whole subject is interesting to the 
student of comparative literature.' There is more to comparative 





and throws 





1 “The assumption that a literature, because of its being German, French, or Eng- 
lish, possesses certain distinctive qualities is absolutely essential for our method. 
Therefore, the further assumption must be made, that the various racial, political, 
social, psychological, and linguistic facts which go to the making of a nation go in a 
different, but analogous fashion, to the making of the literature produced by that 
nation. Gaston Paris asserts that only in literature is the national life and its spirit 
made articulate.” O. J. Campbell, ““ What is Comparative Literature?” in Essays in 
Memory of Barrett Wendell. 

I am not sure that we can agree with Professor Campbell, when he says: “‘ The 
English nation, and the French nation, as these terms are used in literary inquiry, 
signify not political unities so much as societies bound together by custom and tradi- 
tion.” This is often the case — but often (between certain sections of the United 
States, for example) the political tie is the only one which exists. 

“There are undoubtedly national, as truly as family, idiosyncrasies.... It may not 
be fanciful to seek in climate, and its resultant effects upon art, the remote cause of 
that fate-element which entered so largely into the Greek drama.... That Art in 
America will be modified by circumstances, we have no doubt.’ (Lowell, op. cit.) 
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literature than the search for similar passages in the work of authors 
between whose homes a political boundary lies; important as it is to 
know the influence of Moliére and Ibsen on the English theatre, or 
why Shakespeare was for so long regarded as a barbarian in France, 
it is even more valuable to derive the national psychology from a 
literature, and note its effect on other national psychologies. If there 
were no “national psychology” there would be no study of compara- 
tive literature, no emergence of the universal from the local. Our 
environment is not only our village — it is our country and our age; 
and when literature becomes broader than our village, it interests the 
student of comparative literature. No doubt this study will become 
more important as nations try to understand not only each other’s 
politics, but their respective civilizations. It should become an im- 
portant agent of peace. 

When the national brand of human nature is criticized, the chau- 
vinist and the jingo become vociferous. Compliments by a foreigner 
show his perspicacity, but when he weighs us and finds us wanting — 
even though his scales be just — we consider him little short of a fool, 
if he be not a knave. Americans can regard with considerable equa- 
nimity the Englishman, the Frenchman, or the Italian, who criticizes 
his own land — he very likely reflects their opinions — but they be- 
come excited when an American comments adversely on America, or 
even on certain aspects of their civilization. It is interesting to com- 
pare the American ideals voiced by the Autocrat and the Professor at 
the Bostonian breakfast-table seventy years ago with those held by 
the majority of his compatriots in this year of grace. Reflection on the 
reasons for the change would be rewarding; perhaps ““The Mauve 
Decade” throws light on some of them. 

If there is propaganda in the essay, it must be delicately expressed; 
such a collection of comments on contemporary America as “Show 
Window” may amuse even those who cannot agree with the author. 
The Fundamentalist and Prohibitionist who find themselves at vari- 
ance with Mr. Davis will doubtless lay their differences to the fact 
that part of the author’s education was received abroad — and that is 
enough to account for the “inferiority-complex” in which their dis- 
pleasure is rooted. Another source for this displeasure (if it exists) 
must be a deficient sense of humor. 

And this consideration brings us to the most important reason for 
patriotic sensitiveness — namely, that patriotism and a sense of 
humor are incompatible. A sense of humor may be defined as (in the 
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last analysis) a sense of proportion. One may have a sense of humor 
and be in love; but one does not, as President Neilson has pointed out, 
exhibit humor at the most romantic moments of one’s life. One may 
have a sense of humor and be an ardent patriot; but the stronger feel- 
ing will supersede the less strong at any given moment. Such emotions 
as patriotism and love — really different aspects of the same im- 
pulse — are bound to distort one’s sense of proportion at times; and 
it is at such times that our judgment functions less dependably than 
at others. When we idolize a national hero or the lady of our choice, 
we do not care to have his or her imperfections (of which we may be 
vaguely aware) emphasized; our wives — our mothers — our mother- 
country — are too close to us to be observed through the eyes of 
strangers. Indeed, one may go even further, and remark that few 
people quote Burns’s famous couplet sincerely, actually desiring to 
see themselves as others see them. We have built a wall of sympathy 
about ourselves, our families, our country, so delicate that it hurts 
when a writer pierces it with even well-intentioned criticism; and 
undoubtedly there are writers whose criticism is not as well-intentioned 
as we could wish. We can forgive plain speaking from a member of 
the family more readily than “home truths from abroad” — and we 
prefer to see our particular brand of human nature dissected by one 
of ourselves, if it must be done at all; but we regret that the operation 
is public, and that foreigners can assist at it. 

The nationality of their characters is the least important thing 
about great writers; ' we are as little concerned about the flag to which 
they owe allegiance, as we are about the church they attend, or the 
family they belong to. We admire or despise the character as an 
individual, not as a Cheeryble or a Chuzzlewit, an Anglican, a Dis- 
senter, or a Catholic, an American, an Englishman, or a Frenchman, 
but as a man. If, as has been said, “literature may be broadly defined 
as the adequate expression of genuine and typical emotion,” it has 
little to do with political boundaries or national peculiarities; but 
much literature is closely concerned with an environment which is 
national, and when this nationality is brought across frontiers by 
author or critic, the man of “comparative letters”’ must be interested. 





1“*No great poet has ever sung but the whole human race has been, sooner or later, 
the wiser and better for it.’ (Lowell, op. cit.) In the same essay, he remarks: “‘ We 
[Americans] are still requested by critics, both native and foreign, to produce a national 
literature, as if it were some school exercise in composition to be handed in by a certain 
day.... Nationality is not a thing to be won by the sword.” 
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One cannot love all mankind, and one cannot be expected to love 
all his compatriots; but one must be particularly cautious in crossing 
frontiers. It is obviously foolish to judge a nation by a few individuals, 
but it is only by knowing the individuals that we can learn to know 
the nation. Perhaps I am wrong in supposing that America is more 
susceptible than are other countries to satire directed against herself; 
but if she is, the answer can possibly be found in the English title of 
Professor Siegfried’s book to which I have alluded: ! she is coming of 
age — and at that period she is sensitively romantic. As she grows 
older, she will develop the sense of humor which is a sense of propor- 
tion, and be able to appreciate satire — even when good-naturedly 
directed against herself. 


MORTON PRINCE 
By GEORGE H. MONKS, °75 


N attempting to review the lives of certain individuals, one fre- 

quently comes across so many noteworthy details connected with 
such lives that there is often difficulty in restricting one’s self to the 
limits of an ordinary biographical sketch. This remark applies very 
fittingly to the life of Morton Prince; for he was always engaged with 
so many interests and activities that the mere enumeration of them, 
taken together with their results, would demand far more space than 
an article of this character would warrant. One is-therefore forced 
here and there throughout the article to omit many details, or to be 
satisfied with slight reference to them only. 

Morton Prince was born in Boston, December 21, 1854. His father 
was Frederick Octavus Prince, who was elected mayor of Boston in 
1876, and reélected three times, holding the office for four terms. 
His mother was Helen Susan (Henry) Prince. On his father’s side he 
was descended from a long line of ancestors, traced back to John 
Prince, who was born in East Sheffield, Berkshire, England; and who 
came to America in 1633 because of persecution by Archbishop Laud. 
John Prince was supposed to have settled in Cambridge, but later he 
moved permanently to Hull, where he became an elder of the church. 
On his mother’s side Morton Prince was descended from the Henry 


‘ 


1 Lowell thinks that America “‘never had any proper youth as a nation” — “we 
had no cradle and no nursery”’’ to be haunted with a mythic period. (Nationality in 
Literature.) But we have inherited the European myths which our immigrants have 
brought to us. 
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family of Philadelphia — among whom was his uncle, Morton Henry, 
the distinguished jurist, for whom he was named. 

He prepared for college at the Boston Latin School (then on Bedford 
Street), and he graduated from Harvard in the Class of 1875, taking 
the degree of A.B. Having chosen the profession of medicine as the 
field for his life’s work, he entered the Harvard Medical School, and, 
graduating therefrom in 1879, received the degree of M.D. For a year 
he was medical interne at the Boston City Hospital, and later he 
passed a number of months in Europe, studying medicine, especially 
in Vienna and Strassburg. 

In 1880, he opened an office on Boylston Street, and for about nine 
years practised general medicine, “gradually specializing in diseases 
of the nervous system, and finally in abnormal psychology and 
psychopathological medicine.” 

In 1885, he married Fanny Lithgow Payson, of Salem (daughter of 
Arthur Lithgow Payson and Clara Endicott Peabody, his wife). Two 
children were born to this union: Clara Morton, and Morton Peabody. 
His wife, his children, and four granddaughters have survived him. 

From the time when he began the practice of medicine even to the 
end of his life, his interests and his activities were so varied, and they 
“dovetailed,” as it were, so frequently, as to make it inadvisable to 
consider them in chronological order, but rather to group them some- 
what as follows, and then to consider each group by itself: 

(1) His medical and psychological work; 

(2) His civie work, and his patriotism; 

(3) His out-of-door activities; 

(4) His social life, and his personality. 


(1) His medical and psychological work. 

During his life his private medical practice naturally consumed much 
of his time and attention. He was also District Physician at the 
Boston Dispensary (1881-82); and later Physician for Diseases of the 
Nervous System at the same institution (1882-86); Physician for 
Diseases of the Nose and Throat at the Boston City Hospital (1882- 
84); United States Examining Surgeon for Pensions (1885-88) ; Physi- 
cian for Nervous Diseases at the Boston City Hospital (1885-1913); 
Assistant, later City Physician of Boston (1880-1921); and Consulting 
Physician, Boston City Hospital (1914). 

Much time was also given to teaching. He was instructor in Neurol- 
ogy at the Harvard Medical School from 1895 to 1898. From 1902 
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to 1912, he was Professor of Neurology at the Tufts College Medical 
School, and in 1912 was appointed Professor Emeritus. He also de- 
livered many medical lectures in places outside of Massachusetts. 
These lectures were almost always on some psychological subject. 
Thus, in 1904, at the invitation of the officials of the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Exhibition, he delivered 
before that distinguished gathering a striking address entitled: ‘‘ Re- 
cent Problems in Abnormal Psychology.” In 1909 he delivered two 
lectures at the International Congress of Psychology at Geneva; and 
in 1910 gave a course of lectures at the University of California. In 
1924, he was Lecturer on Abnormal Psychology at the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. He was also a con- 
tributor to the Powell Lectures in Psychology at Clark University. 

He wrote on many subjects, especially in connection, direct or 
indirect, with psychology, and each of his papers was more or less of a 
contribution to the gradually increasing knowledge of psychology. 

In addition to his numerous papers, he published a number of 
books — six in all. It was in 1885 — six years after his graduation 
from the Medical School — that his first book, entitled “The Nature 
of the Mind and Human Automatism,” appeared. It created a stir 
in medical and philosophical circles, causing Dr. Weir Mitchell to 
predict a brilliant future for its author, in the event that he should 
continue to devote himself to the study of nervous disorders. 

His larger work, “The Dissociation of a Personality” — for the 
preparation of which he began the collection of material in 1898 — 
appeared in 1906, and immediately attracted considerable attention 
even among lay people. This book related in detail the experiences 
of a young woman, whom he called “Miss Christine L. Beauchamp,” 
within whom three souls were struggling for a mastery. These three 
souls he called ‘‘The soul of saintliness, the soul of deviltry, and the 
soul of common sense’’; and they were impersonated by the saint, the 
sinner, and the normal woman respectively. It is greatly to Dr. 
Prince’s credit that he was able to restore the original personality by 
eliminating the mischievous phase of it, namely “Sally,” and har- 
moniously blending the more desirable elements. In other words, he 
“integrated” her personality, as the expression is. 

I remember his having told me on one occasion that Miss Beau- 
champ’s case represented the extreme degree of a condition which to a 
greater or less extent exists in all of us, and which, if not too marked, 
is entirely normal. While with most persons there is more or less over- 
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lapping of the different circles which represent the different phases of 
their personality, in Miss B.’s case there was at times a complete 
separation between the circles. Looked at in this way, it would seem 
that, while the average individual could not appear in one phase of 
his personality without being affected to a certain extent by the other 
phases, Miss Beauchamp might appear in only one phase, and thus be 
uninfluenced by the elements belonging to her other phases. 

Dr. Prince also collaborated in the preparation of the following 

text- and reference-books on Medicine and on Nervous Disorders: 
“Nervous Diseases,” by American authors; “American System of 
Practical Medicine”; “International System of Electro-Therapeu- 
ties”; ‘‘Wood’s Reference Handbook to the Medical Sciences”; and 
“*Psycho-Therapeutics.” 
In 1906, he founded and edited “The Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology” (later changed to “The Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology’’), which continued to be under his editorial supervision 
until his death. 

Dr. Prince’s latest book (a large volume of 559 pages, edited and 
prepared by Dr. A. A. Roback®) is entitled “Clinical and Experimental 
Studies in Personality.” It contains selected papers from Prince’s 
“‘writings and lectures on abnormal psychology and allied subjects,” 
the majority of which had been “printed in medical and psychological 
journals during the last forty years.”’ In the preface Dr. Prince states 
that, taken together, these papers represent the views he has “felt 
justified in advancing as to the interpretations of well-known phe- 
nomena, the theories reached regarding various problems of human 
personality, and the principal data, derived from research, on which 
they are based.” 

In an historical retrospect in this same book he tells about the 
gateway to the unknown field of abnormal psychology having been 
first opened in 1887 by Pierre Janet through his studies of hysteria. 
Attention is then called to the lack of interest and understanding as 
first shown by the medical profession; and he attributes the slowness 
of progress to a distinct antipathy on the part of the neurologists and 
psychiatrists, and an indifference even in psychological circles. This 
resistance took a long time to break down, and it was on account of 
this attitude of opposition, and, because he wished the story of “‘The 
Dissociation of a Personality”’ to be read, that he “purposely ‘with 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. Roback for a number 
of suggestions in regard to those portions of this article which deal with psychology. 
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malice aforethought’ constructed it in the form of a dramatic story 
of great length, 563 pages. As a scientific account it might well have 
been condensed within the compass of fifty pages.” Dr. Prince thinks 
his little ruse was successful. 

Gradually, very gradually, more and more interest was being taken 
in psychology; but finally the world’s attention was drawn to new 
ideas. It was Freud with his sexual theories who excited this atten- 
tion, and the public began to take notice and finally demanded that 
the medical profession should answer certain questions especially as 
to the influence of the mind on the body in causing ill-health, or in 
curing .t. 

In the meantime, many medical men were subscribing to Freud’s 
theories; but, ater, as indicated in the words of Prince: “‘the Freudian 
tide is slowly receding and a safe and sane dynamic psychology is 
coming into its own again... . Not long thereafter abnormal and dy- 
namic psychology became legitimatized as a department of psychology 
and medicine and accepted by universities and medical schools.” 
This result came largely from the World War, ‘when it was forced 
upon a doubting profession.” 

Dr. Prince was a member of many medical societies, both national 
and local, including the Association of American Physicians, the 
American Medical Association, the American Neurological Association 
(President in 1909), the American Psychological Association, the 
American Psychopathological Association, the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology (President 
in 1905), and a number of others. 

With a man of such varied interests and with such rich endowment 
it is difficult to state in just what department Dr. Prince most dis- 
tinguished himself. Dr. Roback has said in his preface to the volume 
of essays, entitled “Problems of Personality,” presented by a number 
of noted authorities in the mental sciences to the subject of our sketch 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday: 


In the case of the present volume, there is a further complication in that 
Dr. Prince, as will be seen from a glance at the bibliography of his writings, 
has not maintained any one single intellectual interest throughout life. His 
earlier years he has devoted partly to philosophy but mainly to purely medical 
studies. Thence he advanced to neurology and later to psychopathology and 
abnormal psychology, in which field he has acquired his fame, largely in 
connection with his multiple personality researches. . . . 

To point out his merit as a pioneer in psychopathology would be quite 
unnecessary here, but since his unique position as a mediator between two or 
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more branches of science is often lost sight of, let it be remembered that it was 
Dr. Prince who, at any rate in the United States, supplied the bridge between 
abnormal psychology and what is ordinarily called general psychology. 
Through the establishment of the “Journal of Abnormal Psychology” and 
the publication of symposia he was able to bring about an exchange of views 
which otherwise would have remained inarticulate; and, furthermore, through 
his travels and extra-academic accomplishments he has succeeded in promot- 
ing the cause of psychology in distant countries and of American psychology 
in particular by effecting a rapprochement, more or less international in its 
scope, among the various workers in psychology, psychopathology and allied 
fields... . 

In this connection, Dr. Prince’s merit lies not only in his original contribu- 
tions, but in bringing his findings into accord with the body of accepted facts, 
and thus ensuring a clarity of presentation which few specialists even care 
to acquire. It is through such a careful orientation that Dr. Prince has done 
much to break down the barriers which divide the several schools in his field 
of science; and by his generous appreciation of the work of others he has been 
instrumental in bringing to a focus, under the purview of psychology, a 
number of divergent views which [but for him] might have remained detached 
and scattered. 


In recognition of Dr. Prince’s contributions to science and to a 
department of medicine concerning which so little was known up to 
his time, Tufts College, in 1910, conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). One may well appreciate the feeling of deep 
satisfaction which Dr. Prince must also have experienced when, in 
1926, after his long years of struggle for recognition in the field of his 
labors, he was appointed Associate Professor of the (then) newly 
created Department of Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology at 
Harvard University! 


(2) His civic work and his patriotism. 

In spite of his activities along the line of his arduous and absorbing 
professional studies, Dr. Prince always found time to devote to public 
affairs; and many were the occasions when he gave up all of his spare 
time and his energy for the sake of furthering some cause which he 
considered to be for the benefit of the public at large. So well known 
was he, as being a person with the public interest at heart, that he was 
strongly urged on at least one occasion to become a candidate for the 
position of mayor of the city of Boston. 

He took an active interest in public franchise questions, and in 
1901 he organized the Public Franchise League, which did notable 
work in educating public opinion — at that time very indifferent — 
and in securing legislation which regulated the franchises of the street 
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and subway transportation systems and the gas monopolies. In 1909 
he was chairman of the “Committee of One Hundred Citizens” which 
secured the passing of the present Boston Charter by the Legislature 
(as recommended by the Finance Commission), and its adoption by 
the voters on a referendum after a strenuous campaign. Later he 
became chairman of the present Boston Charter Association, “‘ formed 
to support this charter against the yearly attacks of politicians.” 

His activities were not confined to his own city, however, or even 
to this part of the country, for he frequently showed an intense interest 
in international as well as national affairs. During the World War, 
and even before the United States was involved in it, he was active in 
giving public addresses, in writing for the press, and in carrying on 
organized propaganda for the cause of the Allies; and also in making 
a number of speeches of like character while in Japan in 1916. His 
earnest patriotism was further evinced when, on being appointed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts to represent his State, he, in 1918, 
crossed to France, and for a year managed the affairs of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Information Bureau in Paris. It was but natural, con- 
sidering his experiences, that after the war he received many invita- 
tions to make addresses concerning it from various communities in 
and around the city. 

In 1915, he published an intensely interesting booklet called “The 
Psychology of the Kaiser,” which raised considerable comment at the 
time. In it, by carefully analyzing the Kaiser’s words and actions — 
especially in regard to the Kaiser’s deep antipathy toward the Social 
Democrats, his extreme concentration upon himself and his own 
interests, together with his delusion in regard to his Divine Right — 
he came to the conclusion that the Kaiser was suffering from an 
obsession, a subconscious phobia — for himself and for the House of 
Hohenzollern; and that his violent denunciation of the Social Demo- 
crats, and his threats, were all but a part of his defence mechanism, 
built up to annihilate, if possible, or at least to break down, the power- 
ful opposition which was growing up against him and the forms of 
government he represented. 

In 1916, Dr. Prince instigated the “Address to the Allied Nations,” 
which attracted much attention. In 1915, he was chairman of the 
Serbian Distress Fund, and a few years later chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee to the Serbian Mission. In 1918, he was chairman of 
the Boston Reception Committee to Viscount Ishii and the Japanese 
Mission; and he was host for the Japanese diplomats when they were 
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in Boston. In 1921, he was chairman of the State and City Commis- 
sions to receive Marshal Foch, and in the same year chairman of the 
Committee to welcome General Diaz. Most decidedly he did his share 
for his city, his State, his country and the Allies! 

That his services in these different directions were appreciated by 
the various nations is shown by his receiving a number of decorations 
from the countries themselves. In 1916, he was awarded the Order of 
Chevalier of Saint Sava, of Serbia; and in 1919, the Royal Order of 
the Red Cross, and the Order of the White Eagle of Serbia. In 1918, 
he received from Japan the Order of the Rising Sun; and in 1919, 
from France the Cross of the Legion of Honor for his services in 
promoting good relations between that country and America. 


(3) His out-of-door life. 

He was devoted to life in the open, and loved the opportunities it 
afforded in so many different directions for bodily exercise and mental 
refreshment; and he seldom let an opportunity go by without carrying 
his beliefs into practice. He was physically strong and self-reliant, and 
possessed a boundless energy and a buoyant enthusiasm which exactly 
fitted him for such activities. In school he was always to be counted 
on whenever athletics were indulged in, and in college where he rowed 
on his class crew and where he was a member of one of Harvard’s first 
football teams. He took an active part in reviving football at Har- 
vard; and, later, as secretary of the Harvard Union Football Associa- 
tion, in introducing Rugby football, the basis of the present game. 
(See “The ‘H’ Book of Harvard Athletics,’’ 1923; article “History of 
Football.””) All his life he was also a lover of horses, and for many 
years he rode them — in the open when possible, but also often in 
the riding-school. He was, moreover, passionately fond of yachting, 
and especially of racing; in fact during his last summer, at the age of 
seventy-four, he did some racing at Marblehead, and even accom- 
panied the Eastern Yacht Club on its annual cruise. 


(4) His social life and his personality. 

Dr. Prince was of an extremely sociable temperament, and his 
interesting personality, with his friendliness and his boyish enthusi- 
asm, assured for him a warm welcome wherever he went. He was not 
musical in any sense, nor could he be considered as specially artistic; 
and then again he was perhaps at times a little too much given to 
argument — a form of intellectual competition not entirely acceptable 
to some people — but this tendency of his was hardly more than 
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what one would expect in an individual so intelligent, so vigorous and 
so assertive. He was a member of many clubs — among them the 
Somerset Club, the Tavern Club, the Riding Club, the Eastern Yacht 
Club, the Harvard Club of Boston, and also that of New York. He 
had numerous friends, who were of different ages and who belonged 
to many different sets, medical, scientific, political, athletic, or purely 
social. As for himself, he was a real friend to all his friends — ever 
loyal and true! 

To depict a personality is always a difficult undertaking, and the 
picture painted by one observer may not agree with that seen by 
another. As I view it, however, Dr. Prince may well be characterized 
as one who possessed in a marked degree a mind which was ever on 
the alert for something more to see, something more to learn, or some- 
thing more to do; and associated with this, a thirst for investigation 
and for analysis, combined with unending patience and persistent in- 
dustry; a vivid imagination, controlled, however, by a sound and 
watchful intelligence; a lively interest in public affairs and a sturdy 
patriotism, both of which qualities have always been manifest; a 
healthy interest and participation in out-of-door activities; and a 
strong social sense, reinforced by an unusually interesting personality. 

He died August 31, 1929, in his seventy-fifth year, and was buried 
at Mount Auburn; and so ends a life conspicuous for its activity and 
its productiveness, a personality replete with picturesqueness, the 
individuality of which we shall sorely miss. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


TT\O how many Harvard men who for a time have occupied rooms in 
the college dormitories do the names of the buildings in which 
they lived convey any special significance? Do all past and present 
residents in Hollis Hall know that it commemorates the Donors and 
benefactions of a Baptist in London who never saw the 4"mitories 
Calvinist institution on which for ten years he showered miscellaneous 
gifts — casks of nails, cutlery, books, money, and sound advice? 
Thomas Hollis begged the Corporation not to award the ten scholar- 
ships that he founded to “rakes or dunces.”” No doubt those who have 
roomed in Stoughton are aware that it is the second building of the 
name — that the first Stoughton Hall was the gift of William Stough- 
ton, “the hanging judge”’ of the witchcraft trials, and that after it was 
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torn down the present Stoughton Hall was built with funds raised by 
means of a lottery. The same questionable method was employed for 
obtaining funds to build Holworthy Hall, so named in honor of Sir 
Matthew Holworthy, whose bequest of a thousand pounds was the 
largest single gift that Harvard received during the seventeenth 
century. It may be that these scraps of ancient history are familiar to 
all Harvard graduates; with more confidence we will assume that al- 
most none of the men who as freshmen have lived in one of the three 
Smith Halls — James Smith, Persis Smith, and George Smith Halls — 
know the interesting story concerning the origin of those dormitories. 
It is to be found in the last Report of the Class of 1853 under the bio- 
graphical sketch of George Smith. For the benefit of those readers who 
may not have access to the volume, we quote liberally, as follows: 

“George Smith was born, February 27, 1833, according to the in- 
scription cut by his order on a monument erected by him in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery at St. Louis, Missouri, under which his remains are 
buried. His birthplace is uncertain, and the date of his birth has been 
variously told. He composed his own epitaph. He probably became an 
orphan early in life. He was the son of one Connelly, an Irish porter 
in the employ of Messrs. Smith & Partridge, leading merchants of St. 
Louis. The senior partner of the firm, James Smith, a man of wealth 
and ambitions, who had been a pioneer, found himself childless in ad- 
vancing years, and, conceiving a liking for the boy, treated him as a 
son, giving him every possible advantage, both educational and social. 
Mrs. Persis Smith, the wife, was equally attracted to him. It does not 
appear that he was ever adopted with legal formality, although allowed 
to use the family name. 

“He entered Harvard at the beginning of the Sophomore year. 
When he arrived at Cambridge in 1850, Smith brought along with him 
the breezy atmosphere of the prairies. He was short and sturdy 
in stature. Like Buffalo Bill, he wore his hair in long curls over his 
shoulders, and this proved so distasteful to the delicate sensibilities of 
his fellow-students that they indulged themselves in one of those little 
amenities known to college life. Stealing upon his slumbers, they 
treated his hair with an application of molasses which they followed 
with the sand-blast, with the result that only a free recourse to the 
shears could afford relief. Smith allowed himself little eccentricities 
which might well enough have been in touch with the conventions of 
the West, but which, in an older community, did not fail to excite com- 
ment. He was reported, on one occasion, to have served Doctor Walker 
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with a written challenge to fight a duel, finding the provocation the 
Doctor had given him, in some matter of discipline, too grave to pass 
unnoticed by a gentleman. The word opifex, for a Smith, was at once 
contracted for his benefit into ’Pifex, and as ’Pifex he was known 
throughout his college course. 

“He was not long out of college before his relations with his bene- 
factors became strained, notwithstanding his large allowance and a 
devotion on their part well-nigh parental, and he now found himself 
regarded by his patrons as a thorn in the flesh. Practically disowned, 
he was sent into the world to shift for himself. For twenty-odd years 
ensuing he led the life of a vagrant, delving in Western mining-camps, 
gambling in Wall Street bucket-shops, “plunging” in wheat at the 
Chicago grain market, haunting sections of Philadelphia which did him 
no good. His patron died in 1877. It has been said that Mrs. Smith, 
desolate in her widowhood, sought out the wanderer and offered to 
forget the past. At any rate, he returned to St. Louis and appealed, 
not in vain, to her sympathy and to the memory of the early attach- 
ment she had felt for him. 

“Tn 1892 he writes to C. [a classmate] that the crystallotype taken of 
him on leaving Cambridge was the last likeness taken of him, al- 
though his ‘dear mother’ urged him for others often, and that ‘it will 
probably remain so.’ He then reiterates his ‘old love for our Alma 
Mater.’ Mrs. Smith had died in February, 1891. Until then he had 
maintained a hermit-like residence in a shambling old house, changing 
it at that time for a ‘nice, new bachelor-den,’ to visit him in which he 
invites the Class Secretary, when writing to him, in 1892, that he re- 
gretted not being present at Commencement that year ‘to view some of 
the remnants of the Class of ’53; — possibly may take a look at them 
next year.’ His handwriting was firm and clear, and his forms of 
expression in the main correct. 

“This change of tone was coincident with the death of his foster- 
mother, Mrs. Persis Smith. She had made him heir to her husband’s 
fortune. Of course the offering for probate of her will was the challenge 
to a furious contest. There were blood-relations living, and they natu- 
rally made themselves heard. For ten years the estate was the sport of 
bitter litigation, in which the unpromising beneficiary finally prevailed. 

‘Smith, in these years, took no part in the life about him — seemed 
to have no interest above bucket-shops, became a confirmed recluse, 
violent in his personal dislikes, suspicious, lacking refined tastes. He 
now occupied the house which he had acquired by will, kept his window- 
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shades drawn, and buried himself in what was once a favorite resi- 
dential quarter of St. Louis, now given over to cheap lodging-houses. 
There, alone, except for domestics, he lived on, sour, cynical, miserly, 
unmarried and unknown. He shared his table with a brood of cats, and 
seemed to have no human ties except those kept alive by his depend- 
ence on the lawyers who nursed his suits. The Trust Company which 
he named as executor of his will arranged his burial. At the request of 
the Trust Company, Harvard men were his pallbearers who had never 
seen him alive. No clergyman was bidden, because of a request found 
in a post obit letter hastily opened, at the instance of the servants, to 
learn the provisions for his burial which they declared it contained. 

“But he was not friendless. Domestics mourned him sincerely, and 
waifs from an orphan home, whom he had befriended in his life, fur- 
nished a chorus to accompany the solo singer provided by the Trust.” 

George Smith died in 1902. He left the bulk of his estate to Harvard 
University, to be applied to the erection of three dormitories to bear 
the names of his two benefactors and himself. 

In an article published recently in the Atlantic Monthly the types of 
youths who ought not to go to college were classified. How unsafe such 
generalizations are is demonstrated by the case of George Smith. A 
misfit as an undergraduate, a worthless character after graduation, he 
might have been cited all through his life as a typical example of a man 
on whom college training had been thrown away. But in default of any 
means of estimating what he might have done had he not been sent to 
Harvard, what Harvard man who passes within the quadrangle of the 
Smith Halls will have the hardihood to declare that George Smith 
ought not to have gone to college? 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


Too late for mention in the last issue of the Magazine was the Thirteenth 
International Physiological Congress, the meetings of which were held at the 
University from August 19 to 23. This Congress has never be- Physiological 
fore convened in the United States, and that its gatherings this Congress 
year should be at Harvard is a tribute to the standing of the University. 
Many hundred physiologists from all over the world attended. The meetings 
took place at the Harvard Medical School, and the opening session at Sanders 
Theatre in Cambridge. The many members of the Congress from abroad were 
housed in the dormitories of the University. The hosts were the American 
Physiological Society and the Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology, and with them the officers of Harvard codperated in extending 
hospitality to the eminent scholars who gathered for the meetings. Professor 
Walter B. Cannon, ’96, of the Medical School, was chairman of the committee 
which made arrangements for the Congress. 

No university can be measured, of course, by the frequency with which 
organizations of scholars choose it as a meeting-place, but in most cases con- 
ventions of learned societies are held only at institutions of recognized 
achievement in the department of scholarship represented by the society it- 
self. To the eminence of the Harvard Medical School and to the excellence of 
the physiological research done at the University may safely be attributed, in 
part at least, the selection of Harvard as a centre for the Physiological Con- 
gress on its first visit to the United States. 

The University opened on September 24. Physically its resources have been 
considerably improved since the last academic year closed. Not only are the 
two new residential houses beginning to take definite shape as New Con- 
the process of construction goes on, but other buildings have **ruction 
been altered and new ones opened. At the Business School additions to the 
Baker Library were nearly completed; across the street the Stadium had been 
equipped with new steel seats to replace the old wooden ones which year after 
year served more or less uncomfortable and dissatisfied spectators of the 
major football games. In the Yard, Boylston Hall, for years the home of the 
chemical laboratories, has quite changed its spots. It still presents the some- 
what cheerless external appearance of yore, but inside it has been thoroughly 
remodeled. It now offers several new classrooms, which relieve a little the 
dearth of such rooms which has been for a long while a serious problem. The 
Department of Physiology, which was overcrowded in its old quarters in the 
University Museum, now has its laboratories on the third floor of Boylston. 
Perhaps the chief gainer by the changes in the building, however, has been the 
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Library, which seems as it should be, since its need for more space has for 
several years grown steadily more urgent. The History Reading Room has 
been moved from the ground floor of the Widener Building to the first floor of 
Boylston. The bindery operated in connection with the Library has been given 
the annex at the rear of Boylston, a place where the working conditions are far 
better than those afforded by the inaccessible and badly lighted rooms it oc- 
cupied before. Book stacks have been built in the basement of Boylston, and 
the Library’s Chinese collection has been installed in one of the remodeled 
rooms formerly used as a chemical laboratory. The result is that in the 
Widener Library there is now a little more space to provide for the constantly 
increasing demands which the size and growth of the University’s collections 
of books impose on the building in which most of them are housed. In order 
to use this space advantageously minor alterations have been made in the 
Library itself. A stairway has been built from the hall directly outside the 
Treasure Room to the former History Reading Room, now left vacant by the 
removal of its contents to Boylston Hall. Hereafter it will be used as an annex 
to the Treasure Room, formerly limited both as to shelves and as to work 
tables for students to cramped quarters on the first floor of the library. Now 
the Treasure Room has book stacks and tables on two floors instead of one, 
and the two are connected by the new stairway. Most of the collections of the 
Library have grown greatly in recent years, but Harvard has been especially 
fortunate in increasing her holdings of rare books of all sorts. These must be 
housed in the Treasure Room, and since they are needed by students, but can- 
not be lent for use outside of the Library, space must be provided in the 
Treasure Room itself for those who wish to work with them. Moreover, rare 
books must be carefully treated and stored, and the Treasure Room has been 
in the past so much overcrowded that too much of its material has had to be 
unsatisfactorily shelved. How long the increase of space made possible by the 
changes in Boylston Hall and the fitting-up of the supplementary Treasure 
Room on the ground floor will keep ahead of the expected and desired increase 
in the size of the collection of rare books remains to be seen, but for the present 
the relief is most welcome. 

At the Law School the addition to Langdell Hall was formally dedicated 
two days after the University opened, and with the breaking of ground for the 
first section of the new Biological Institute, still another department of the 
University embarked on the task of providing itself with adequate physical 
equipment. Finally, the construction of the new Athletic Building is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and the vote of the Corporation allowing the Athletic As- 
sociation to use part of its surplus for the work insures the completion of the 
building as it was originally planned. 

As the University has acquired more land and put up more buildings, the 
Taxation old question of the possible disadvantage to the city of Cam- 
agreement bridge, caused by the presence of much non-taxable property 
within its limits, has seemed to many to be increasingly grave. Great interest, 
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therefore, has been aroused by the announcement of an agreement in regard to 
taxation entered into by the city, Radcliffe, Harvard, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Comment has been almost universally favorable, 
and there seems to be good reason to congratulate both the city and the three 
educational institutions involved upon an amicable settlement of a vexing 
problem. A statement of the Cambridge Board of Assessors says: “Quite 
apart from the pride and usefulness to Cambridge of possessing some of the 
greatest educational institutions in the country, the question whether their 
presence, with the exemption of their land from taxation, is a financial benefit 
or detriment to the city has often been discussed. The land they own certainly 
involves very little positive expenditure; little for care of streets or prevention 
of fire, and almost none for schools, since there are very few families living in 
the buildings exempt from taxation. That their existence here has raised the 
value of much of the adjoining taxable land is obvious from a study of the 
history of real estate values in the parts of the city where they are situated. . . . 
On the other hand, there is a limit to the amount of land that can be acquired 
without doing more harm than good to the revenue of the city. As yet that 
limit does not seem to have been passed, judging from the prices asked and 
refused, and the offers declared to have been made by other persons, in the 
case of land in the vicinity of that recently bought by these institutions.” 
Apparently Technology, Radcliffe, and Harvard recognize the danger of going 
beyond the limit the existence of which is pointed out by the Board of Asses- 
sors, for their new agreement with the city restricts considerably the amount of 
property to be withdrawn by them from taxation for the next twenty years. 
Briefly it is provided that Jand and buildings in Cambridge owned by the 
three institutions of learning before July 1, 1928, and not by that date with- 
drawn from taxation, shall not be withdrawn from taxation at a rate greater 
than ten per cent per annum of the total assessed value. Land acquired after 
July 1, 1928, on which exemption from taxes might be claimed, is not to be 
taxed, but the colleges agree to pay to the city each year “a sum of money 
equal to the tax which would be due at the rate of taxation from time to time 
current upon land of a value equal to the assessed value at the time of ac- 
quisition of the land alone acquired, without buildings or improvements there- 
tofore or thereafter erected or made thereon.” 

The agreement is limited to twenty years, and is not to continue in force if 
Cambridge is made part of a new municipality of Greater Boston. Moreover, 
if the laws in regard to taxation are so essentially altered that the exemption 
of property from taxation is no longer a burden solely on the revenue of the 
city of Cambridge, the agreement is to be terminated. 

Stripped of formal phraseology, the arrangement seems to be simply that 
hereafter Harvard and its sister institutions in Cambridge will not withdraw 
from taxation as much of their property owned before July 1, 1928, as they 
otherwise might, and that on property acquired since that date they will pay 
an amount equivalent to the taxes which might be levied on the land alone if 
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that land were not tax-exempt. The city will gain tangibly, of course, in 
increased revenue; presumably Harvard will gain, too, in making its relations 
with the city even more friendly than before. Moreover, if the new plan 
lightens at all the burden of the real estate tax imposed on individual citizens, 
it will, of course, be of advantage to many officers of the University who live in 
Cambridge. The policy behind the agreement seems wise and far-sighted — 
certainly nothing could be more short-sighted than the pushing by the Uni- 
versity of its right to exempt property from taxation until a point was reached 
at which the taxpayers of Cambridge were overburdened and the income of 
the city seriously curtailed. Every university within a city is, perforce, to some 
extent dependent on the community and to that extent obligated to respect 
the interests of the community as well as its own. The agreement of Harvard, 
Radcliffe, and Technology with the city of Cambridge represents a recognition 
of this and an interesting experiment in solving the problem involved. 
Several new enterprises of the University attract special attention at the 
opening of the current College year. One is the establishment of an employ- 
Employment ment service for seniors and alumni. Such a service has been 
service offered in the past by the Alumni Appointment Office and by 
the activities of a committee interested in supplying undergraduates with 
information about the choice of a vocation, but beginning with this autumn 
this work is to be centralized in one office and carried out on a scale impossible 
hitherto. A fund of $60,000, raised by graduates and others, has provided 
means for setting up the necessary machinery. James F. Dwinell, ’02, is to 
direct the new service, assisted by Miss Ruth Mork, who has for a long time 
been secretary of the Harvard Appointment Office, and by Donald H. Moyer, 
27, formerly research assistant with the Committee on Vocational Counsel 
and Placement at the University of Michigan. The Alumni Placement Serv- 
ice, thus directed, has its offices in Wadsworth House in Cambridge, and will 
endeavor to keep closely in touch with employers in all parts of the country 
and with graduates who are seeking better positions. A fee will be charged 
each alunnus who avails himself of the service, in order that the office may 
become in time at least partially self-supporting. Part of the work will also be 
the provision of means whereby undergraduates may learn what they need 
in order to choose their vocations intelligently. An editorial in the Alumni Bul- 
letin remarks: “We call this service advisedly a part of the educational pro- 
gram at Harvard, although the staff of the new Placement Office will have no 
official connection with the Faculty and nothing whatever to do with the offer- 
ing of instruction or the students’ choice of courses. The staff will supply, 
however, such information and assistance as they can give to those who are 
facing the difficult task of choosing a career and making their first contacts 
with employers. This is fundamentally an educational activity, although it 
must be absolutely an individual matter and must be accomplished for the 
present in the simplest and most direct fashion in conference between the 
placement officers and their ‘clients.’’”” The point seems well taken. “Pre- 
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vocational education” in the ordinary sense has not found its way into Har- 
vard classrooms, and it is to be hoped that it will not, but the supplying of in- 
telligent advice and guidance on the choice of a vocation, for students who 
need it, does seem to be something which the University can reasonably and 
usefully offer. As for the alumni, the Placement Service should prove a boon 
to many of them. To serve its graduates is, of course, one of the ends of the 
University, just as to many of them it seems on occasion a duty and privilege 
to serve the University, and it is as a service to graduates that the new office 
has most importance. Its success, of course, will depend largely on the 
alumni themselves. From them, if they are employers, should come news of 
positions to be filled; if they are employed they should turn first of all to the 
Harvard Placement Service when they are seeking new opportunities. 

A second new undertaking at the University begins with the opening this 
autumn of the Harvard School of City Planning. It centres about a chair of 
regional planning provided by James F. Curtis, 99, in memory School of City 
of Charles D. Norton, but will offer instruction leading to com- Planning 
plete training in the whole complicated art and science of city planning. For 
a long time courses in this art and science have been given at Harvard at the 
School of Landscape Architecture, but as cities are growing constantly and 
new technical problems in connection with their growth are constantly arising, 
it seems high time that there should be set up in this country an institution in 
which may be given all the various kinds of instruction necessary for the men 
who must be trained if American cities are to develop by a more orderly and 
more satisfactory method than that by which Topsy grew. To be an expert 
city planner, apparently, one must know much, not only of architecture and 
landscape architecture, but of law, taxation, municipal government, real 
estate problems, pubiic utilities, and finance. A school of city planning, there- 
fore, in order to succeed must be able to command abundant resources in a 
teaching staff of men trained in various fields and in libraries and laboratories 
of many kinds. Such resources are hard to find in any one place except at a 
great university. Presumably the directors of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who gave aid which has made possible the founding of the new School of City 
Planning, chose to contribute it to Harvard because they recognized that its 
present equipment, material and human, offers much that it would be hard to 
duplicate elsewhere. In the Business School with its library and its instruc- 
tors, in the Schools of Architecture and of Landscape Architecture, in the 
Engineering School, as well as in the many other well-equipped divisions of 
the University, are provided ready made many of the elements essential for 
the success of the new school. Students in its courses will be members, not 
simply of a single isolated school, but of a university, and should inevitably 
derive far more from their work at Harvard than they could from any cur- 
riculum in city planning conducted where the teaching force and the material 
equipment were less varied and less abundantly prepared to meet their needs. 

A third new establishment at the University this autumn is that ofthe 
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Kuno Francke Professorship of German Art and Culture. This news wiil be 
welcomed by many Harvard graduates, first, because it does Kuno Francke 
honor to a much-loved teacher, Professor Kuno Francke, Litt.D. Professorship 
*12, who taught at Harvard for thirty-three years and in that time made most 
of his many students his friends. In the second place, the news is welcome as 
a sign that at Harvard at least education is unhampered by any prejudice 
against Germany and its contributions to the world. In many educational 
institutions in this country the teaching of German art and culture in all of its 
branches, even the teaching of the language itself, has been seriously curtailed 
since the War. However this policy may be defended, it seems wholly un- 
reasonable that any branch of learning should be neglected simply because of 
current political problems or current prejudice, even though the problems 
may be grave and the prejudice comprehensible. 

The figures for the registration in the various divisions of the University, 
printed with this article, together with the corresponding figures for last year, 
show few striking changes. The total registration is larger; the 
College itself is slightly smaller; the raduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, the School of Landscape Architecture, the Business School, the 
Engineering School, and the Law School have gained in members. Now that 
many departments of the University, like the College, limit the number of new 
students admitted each year, changes in the enrollment are less great and less 
significant. There is no difficulty in attracting students, and if there were no 
limits set for the numbers to be admitted, it would be easy to show a large in- 
crease in registration each year. As it is, however, the real problem is not one 
of numbers but of quality; the problem of universities today is not how to get 
students, but how to get the best students in order that the opportunities of 
higher education may be offered to those who most deserve them. 


Registration 
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Meeting of September 23, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of June 20, consenting to the election 
of John Howard Mueller as Silas Arnold 
Houghton Associate Professor of Bacteri- 
ology and Immunology, Herrman Ludwig 
Blumgart as Associate Professor of Medi- 
cine and Cyrus Hartwell Fiske as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Biological Chemistry, all 
to serve from September 1, 1929, as voted 


by the Corporation April 29; to the elec- 
tion of Elton Mayo as Professor of In- 
dustrial Research, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1929; of Georges Doriot as Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Management, Cecil 
Eaton Fraser and Robert Louis Masson 
as Associate Professors of Finance, Rich- 
ard Stockton Meriam as Associate Pro- 
essor of Business Economics and Carl 
Frederick Taeusch as Associate Professor 
of Business Ethics, all for five years from 
September 1, 1929; to the appointment of 
Paul Brown Coffman as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, John Perry Mitchell, 
Jr., as Assistant Professor of Business 
Economics, Leonard Thompson Troland 
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as Lecturer on Psychology, Karl Worth 
Bigelow as Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in Sociology and Social Ethics and 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in 
Sociology and Social Ethics, and George 
Maxwell Howe as Instructorin German, all 
for three years from September 1, 1929, 
as voted by the Corporation May 11; to 
of the appointment of Clarence Bartlett 
Vaughan as Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Dentistry, Leon Edward Dulac and Harold 
Elliott Tingley as Assistant Professors 
of Operative Dentistry, Arthur Michael 
Maloney and Richard Burton Smith as 
Assistant Professors of Prosthetic Dentistry, 
all for three years from September 1, 1929, 
as voted by the Corporation May 27; to 
the election of Frank Holmes Cushman as 
Professor of Operative Dentistry, to serve 
from September 1, 1929; to the appoint- 
ment of Edward Reynolds as Director of 
the Peabody Museum from September 1, 
1929, and of the Administrative Board of 
the Medical School for 1929-30, all as 
voted by the Corporation June 10; to the 
appointment of Carl Smith Joslyn as 
Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and 
Economics for three years from September 
1, 1929; of the Administrative Boards of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Engineering School for 1929-30; 
to the establishment of a third grade of 
the degree of Master in Business Adminis- 
tration, and to the amendment of Statute 
8, and to the conferring of degrees in 
course and out of course, all as voted by 
the Corporation June 19. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Artemas Ward, $900,000. 

From the estate of Gordon McKay, $189,413.92. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $56,282.85 in cash and securi- 
ties valued at one dollar. 

From the estate of Louis A. Frothingham, 
$10,000. 

From the estate of Edgar Pierce, $10,000. 
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From the estate of Georgianna B. Wright (Mrs, 
William J. Wright), $9346.66. 

From the estate of J. Horace Harding, $2500 for 
the current expenses of the Fogg Art Museum. 

From the estate of Miss Frances R. Morse, $2000 
in memory of her mother, Harriet Jackson Morse, 
to be added to the Jackson Professorship of Clinical 
Medicine, and $3000 to be added to the James 
Jackson Putnam Professorship. 

From the estate of John A. Estabrooks, $1095.11, 
without restriction, and $1095.11 for the Harvard 
Union. 

From the estate of Theodore N. Vail, $157.26. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$45.51. 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam F, Milton), $5.67. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $502,425 towards increasing the salaries 
of the teaching staff. 

To “Alumnus Aquaticus” for the gift of $100,- 
000, and to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$161,179.35 for the new gymnasium and swimming 
pool. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $101,370.68 for the new Physical Labora- 
tory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $75,000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. William Farnsworth for the gift of 
$3158.40 in cash, and securities valued at $56,841.60 
to be added to the Henry Weston Farnsworth 
Memorial. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$35,759.46 cents for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. Julius Rosenwald for the gift of securities 
valued at $50,000, to Mr. Henry Goldman for the 
gift of $40,000, to Mr. Julius Goldman for the gift 
of $5000, to Mr. and Mrs. Jacob F. Schoellkopf for 
the gift of $830.12 in cash and securities valued 
at $4169.88, to Sir Edgar Speyer for the gift of 
$2000, to Colonel Herman A. Metz for the gift of 
$1000, to Mr. Adolf Kuttroff for the gift of $250 
and to Mr. Ferdinand W. Lafrentz for the gift of 
$100 towards the Kuno Francke Professorship of 
German Art and Culture. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30,815 for 
the acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the gift 
of $25,000 and to sundry subscribers for the 
gifts of $10,737.95 towards the Francis Weld 
Peabody Memorial. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $23,416.53 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift 
of $20,570.09 for the development of research of 
an international character in the social sciences, 
for the gift of $9432.30 for research in the field of 
business, for the gift of $6250 for classifying and 
cataloging the library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, for the gift of $3000 
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for Industrial Psychology, and for the gift of 
$887.86 for the Survey of Crime and Criminal 
Justice in Greater Boston. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift 
of $20,400 for salaries, for the gift of $12,000 for 
books and equipment for the College Library, 
for the gift of $9750 for fellowships, for the gift 
of $4500 for administrative expenses, for the 
gift of $3850 for contingent expenses, and for 
the gift of $525 for the Teachers’ Retiring Al- 
lowance Fund of 1920. 

To the General Education Board for the gift 
of $12,500 for advanced work in the humanities 
in the Divisions of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 
$10,666.66 for the “William Ziegler Memorial 
Endowment for Teaching and Research in In- 
ternational Relationship.” 

To The American Institute of Architects for 
the gift of $10,000 for “Expenses of Students in 
Fine Art Summer Courses.” 

To the National Electric Light Association for 
the gift of $10,000 for Public Utility Management 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Harris Fahnestock for the gift of $10,000, 
to Professor Edwin H. Hall for the gift of securi- 
ties valued at $5092.60, to Messrs. Richard C, Paine 
and Robert T. Paine, 2d, for the gifts of $5000 
each, and to Messrs. Grenville Clark and Bronson 
M. Cutting for the gifts of $250 each for the new 
Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Winslow for the gift 
of securities valued at $9912.50 to establish a 
book fund in memory of their son, John Devereux 
Winslow. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $9829.01 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for the gift of $9400 for scholarships. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$8500 for a certain salary. 

To the Association of Harvard Chemists for 
the gift of $5780.54 for the purchase of books and 
periodicals for the library of the Division of 
Chemistry. 

To Mrs. Schofield Andrews for the gift of 
$5000 to be added to the Patrick Grant, 2d, 
Memorial Book Fund. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of 
securities valued at $5000 to be added to the 
“Caroline Miller Parker Collection Fund.” 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for the gift of 
$5000 to establish the Walter W. Naumburg 
Fellowship, the income to be added to, and ap- 
plied as, the income of the Elkin Naumburg 
Fellowship in Music. 

To Messrs. Clarence H. Mackay and Felix M. 
Warburg for the gifts of $5000 each, to Mr. Arthur 
Sachs for the gift of $2500, and to Mr. Charles 
B. Hoyt for the gift of $1500 for the current 
expenses of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Professor Julian L. Coolidge and Mrs. 
William Lowell Putnam for the gifts of $5000 each, 
to President and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell for 
the gifts of $2500 each, to Mrs. T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Mrs. George H. Monks and Mr. George P. 
Gardner for the gifts of $500 each, to Mrs. Robert 
W. Atkins for the gift of $200 and to Mr. William 
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Amory Gardner for the gift of $100 for the Library 
of Unit Number 1 of the Harkness residential 
Houses. 

To President and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell 
for the gifts of $2500 each for the library of Unit 
Number 2 of the Harkness residential Houses. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1922 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4940 for 
the Real Estate Course in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for the gift of 
$4000 for the Department of Mineralogy and 
Petrography. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for the gift of $3000, 
to Mr. Felix M. Warburg for the gift of $2500, and 
to Mr. Bradley W. Palmer for the gift of $500 for 
research at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the International Nickel Company, Incor- 
porated, for the gift of $2700 for research in the 
School of Public Health 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $2624.98, 
to Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $2000, 
and to Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $577.99 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Whitney Stone for the gift of $2500, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., for the 
gifts of $1000 each, and to Mr. William T. Grant 
for the gift of $200 for Peabody Museum Explo- 
rations. 

To “H. N. C.” for the gift of $2500 for a 
salary in the Medical Clinic at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To Eli Lilly and Company for the gift of $2500 
for special research in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Francis D. Smith for the gift of $2500 
for research in Albania. 

To The Studebaker Corporation for the gift 
of $2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. C. Mahlon Kline for the gift of $2300 
for special research in the Medical School. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of 
$2200 for the Henry P. Davison Scholarships 
for 1929-30. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2139.97 
for the “Study of ‘Running Fits” in the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 
for the general purposes of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1800 
for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1535 
for salaries at the Harvard Forest. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Social Science Research Council for 
the gift of $1500 for the Study of Relation of 
Race and Nationality to Crime in the United 
States. 
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To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$1250 for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for the gift of $1200 
for tutoring in the Department of History and 
Literature. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $1017.50 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the 
gift of $1000 for the Clifford N. Holland Memorial 
Aid Fund. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett and to Mr. Lucius 
N. Littauer for the gifts of $1000 each, to Judge 
Irving Lehman for the gift of $500, to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Douglass and Mr. Howard L. Good- 
hart for the gifts of $50 each, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward A. Waters for the gift of $25 for the 
Semitic Museum excavations at Nuzi. 

To Dr. William P. Cooke for the gift of $1000 
to establish the “Julia Webster Holt Fund for 
Preventive Dentistry and Oral Hygiene.” 

To the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration for the gift of $1000 for the case system 
of teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $1592.50 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift 
of $2100 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Concord for the gift 
of $400 for the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Delaware for the gift of 
$1000 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the 
gift of $800 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New Canaan for the 
gift of $200 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New Hampshire for 
the gift of $400 for the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $600 towards scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for 
the gift of $250 towards the scholarship for 1929- 
30 


To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of 
$600 dollars towards the scholarships in Interna- 
tional Law, and for the gift of $200 towards the 
Foreign Scholarship in the Law School. 

To the Trustee of the William Sturgis Fund for 
the gift of $550 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge for the 
gift of $500 for the Oscar G. Sonneck Memorial 
Scholarship in Music. . 

To Messrs. Gardner Emmons and Henry L. 
Shattuck for the gifts of $500 each for the Ocean- 
ographic Cruise of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for the gift 
of $500 towards the University Pension Fund. 

To the Trustees of the Music Fund for the gift 
of $500 towards a certain salary for 1928-29. 

To Mr. Arthur W. Page for the gift of $500 to- 
wards the Watauga Fellowship for 1929-30. 

To the Trustees of the estate of Annie D. 
Willson (Mrs. Robert Wheeler Willson) for the 








gift of $450 for the travelling expenses of Dr. Sven 
Rosseland. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $400, to be 
added to the income of the “Class of 1897 Fund.” 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$400 for a fellowship in the Medical School. 

To Dr. Harvey Cushing for the gift of $300 
for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $300 for 
the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. Joseph Husband for the gift of $250 
for Student Aid. 

To Messrs. John Wells Morss and James H, 
Perkins and to Professor Frank W. Taussig for 
the gifts of $250 each for the library of the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $202 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Minot for the gift of $200 for 
the Charles Sedgwick Minot Fellowship. 

To Mr. William R. Buckminister for the gift 
of $200, to Mr. Frederick S. Pratt for the gift of 
$100, to Messrs. Spencer Borden, Albert Boyden 
and Lyman W. Gale for the gifts of $25 each, and to 
Mrs. Frederick Winslow for the gift of $10 to- 
wards the Sinai Expedition. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jack- 
son, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Wil- 
liams for the gift of $172.50 towards the George 
Schiinemann Jackson Fund. 

To Miss Mary C. Wheelwright for the gift of 
$200 towards the Ten-Million-Dollar Campaign. 

To Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for the gift of $150 
for incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Francis R. Hart for the gift of $150 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for special services in the College Library. 

To Dr. Stanley Cobb for the gift of $125 for 
the Department of Neuropathology. 

To the Harvard Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
for the gift of $100 for a scholarship. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the gift of 
$100 for the library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. George R. Nutter for the gift towards 
the portrait of Chief Justice Stephen Sewall. 

To Mr. George F. Baker for the gift of $27.56 
towards the endowment of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Herbert Lyman for the gift of $10 
towards the installation of the organ in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Miss Katherine A. Sargent and to Mr. 
Edgar H. Wells for the gifts to be added to the 
income of the Chester Noyes Greenough Fund. 

To the donors of the portrait of Dr. David L 
Edsall. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1928: Henry Craig 
Jones, as Research Fellow in the Law School. 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Norris Folger 
Hall, as Instructor in Chemistry; Ernest Martin, 
Instructor in Spanish; Frederick Roelker Wulsin, 
Instructor in Anthropology and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology, and Assistant to the Director 
of the Peabody Museum and as Curator of African 
Ethnology and Archeology; Carleton Stevens Coon, 
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Instructor in Athropology and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology; Irwin Seymour Hoffer, As- 
sistant in Economics; Howard Coonley Hollis, 
Assistant in Chinese; Norman McLeod Hunter, 
Assistant in Laryngology; Ferdinand Francis 
Emanuel Kopecky, Assistant in Chemistry; Herbert 
Friedmann, Associate in African Ornithology, 
Museum of Comparative Zoédlogy; Laurence Eliot 
Bunker, Downer Scholar in the Law School. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1929-30; Arthur Alphonzo 
Blanchard, Lecturer on General Chemistry; Charles 
August Kraus, Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: George 
Washington Cram, Secretary of the Faculty of 
the Engineering School; Edward Stanley Emery, 
Assistant Comptroller; Francis Welles Hunnewell, 
Secretary to the Corporation; Walker Webster 
Daly, Secretary for Student Employment; Bruce 
Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press; Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, Chairman of the Board of Fresh- 
man Advisers; Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, 
Secretary to the Department of Physical Education; 
Otis Harrison Fisk, Assistant Professor of Civil Law; 
Gordon Ireland, Assistant Professor of Latin- 
American Law; Carlos Frederico Weiman, In- 
structor in Spanish; Hugh Molleson Smallwood, 
Instructor in Chemistry; Norman Wallace Fradd 
and Adolf Walter Samborski, Instructors in Phys- 
ical Education; William Hathaway Forbes, In- 
structor and Tutor in  Bio-Chemical Sciences; 
Walter Buchanan Cline and William Lloyd 
Warner, Instructors in Anthropology and Tutors 
in the Division of Anthropology; Robert Lindley 
Murray Underhill, Instructor in Philosophy and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; John Henry 
McLeod, Tulor in the Division of Physical Sci- 
ences; Warren Milton Persons, Lecturer on Eco- 
nomics; Muneyoshi Yanagi, Lecturer on Oriental 
Art; Miles Standish Sherrill, Lecturer on Physical 
Chemistry; Arthur Frederick Gallaugher and 
Benjamin Crenshaw Bradshaw, Assistants in 
Chemistry; Wendell Frederick Fogg, John Milton 
Potter, and Albert Washburn Kelsey, Assistants 
in English; Robert Durant Feild, Assistant in 
Fine Arts; Forrest Duane Comfort, Assistant in 
Education; James Marshall Plumer, Assistant 
and Tutor in Chinese, and Secretary of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute; Delmar Leighton and Douglas 
Swain Byers, Members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences; Edward Henry Holmes, Albert Russel 
Erskine Fellow for Street Traffic Research; Arthur 
Francis Daniel, Research Associate in Electrical 
Engineering; Frederick Lamont Gates, Research 
Fellow in Bio-Physics; Douglas Power Murphy, 
Research Fellow in Physiology, School of Public 
Health; Carlton Stevens Coon, Research Fellow 
in Anthropology; Lewis Covell Copeland, Research 
Fellow in Chemistry; Frank Morton Carpenter, 
Research Fellow in Applied Biology. 

Business School: John Calhoun Baker, Esty 
Foster, Edmonde Fleming Wright, and Theodore 
Cuyler Streibert, Assistant Deans; Edgar Judson 
Rich, Lecturer on Tronsportation; Homer Newton 
Sweet, Lecturer on Accounting; Frank DeWitt 
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Washburn, Lecturer on Real Estate Management; 
Richmond Fletcher Bingham, John Edward 
Dalton, and Vladimir Apollonovich Temnom- 
eroff, Instructors in Business Statistics; Albert 
Spaulding Howe, Jr., and Harry Lewis Custard, 
Instructors in Business Policy; William Catron Gor- 
don, Jr., and Wendell William Finley, Instructors 
in Accounting; John Walter Harriman, Instructor 
in Sales Management; Osgood Stevens Lovekin 
and Fritz Jules Roethlisberger, Instructors in 
Industrial Research; Lynn Irvine Schoonover, 
Instructor in Bank Management; Albert Otto 
Greef, Instructor in Finance; Henry Charles 
Hawley, Instructor in Marketing; Malcom Perrine 
Me Nair, A. W. Shaw Fellow. 

For one year from July 1, 1929: Arthur Ran 
dolph Kelley, Research Fellow in Anthropology. 

For one year from August 1, 1929: Norval Burk, 
Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry. 

For one year from October 1, 1929: Dietrich 
Conrad Smith, 3d, Research Fellow in Zodlogy; 
David A. Kribs and Charles R. Burnham, Re- 
search Fellows in Applied Biology. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Fabyan 
Packard, Assistant Professor of Hygiene; George 
Eugene Bates, Assistant Professor of Investment 
Banking; Charles Insco Gragg, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business. 

To serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government: Ralph Burnett McRight, 
Robert Wallace Berry, and Woodbury Eshorne 
Mackay, Assistant Professors of Naval Science 
and Tactics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Charles Dyer Norton Professor of Regional 
Planning, to serve from September 1, 
1929, whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Henry Vincent Hubbard 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government, whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Benyaurd 
Bourne Wygant was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Zoblogy, to serve 
from September 1, 1929, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Alden 
Benjamin Dawson was elected. 

Voted to appoint Sir Robert Alexander 
Falconer, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man, for the year 1929-30. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School for the year 
1929-30,and it was voted to appoint them: 
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David Linn Edsall, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy Matthew 
Simpson Miner, Dean of the Dental School; 
Amos Irving Hadley, George Henry 
Wright, Frank Turner Taylor, Fred 
Alexander Beckford, Lawrence Wills 
Baker, Martin Bassett Dill, Frank 
Holmes Cushman. 

Voted : to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for the academic year 1929-30: 
Faculty members: William John Bingham, 
Chairman; Alfred Worcester, Henry 
Pennypacker, Alfred Chester Hanford. 
Graduate members: William Edmunds, 
George Whitney, Charles Pelham Curtis, 
Jr. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of William Potter Lage, ’30, 
Lawrence Witherspoon Dickey, ’30, and 
Wallace Russell Harper, ’30, as under- 
graduate members of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for the 
academic year 1929-30. 

Voted to make the following changes in 
title: Alpha Reuben Sawyer from I[n- 


structor in Surgery to Instructor in Genito- 


Urinary Surgery; Prodromos Nicholas 


Papas from Assistant in Surgery to Assist- 
ant in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Jack Henry 
Sandground from Instructor in Tropical 
Medicine to Instructor in Tropical Hel- 
minthology. 


Voted to enter in the records of this 


meeting that in accordance with the votes 
passed by the Corporation on December 


10, 1928, January 14, January 28, Febru- 


ary 11, February 25, March 11 and May 


11, which were consented to by the Board 


of Overseers at its meetings on January 


14, February 25, April 8 and May 13, the 


following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on Commencement Day, June 20, 
1929: 


Master of Arts: Charles Lanier Lawrance, Daniel 


Berkeley Updike, Robert Russa Moton. 


Doctor of Laws: Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 


Frank Billings Kellogg, Charles Francis Adams, 
Serge Koussevitsky, Ernest Barker. 
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Doctor of Divinity: Charles Whitney Gilkey, 
James Hardy Ropes. 

Doctor of Science: Henry Norris Russell, René 
Leriche. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Professor John L. 
Lowes, for the year 1930-31; Professor 
Harry R. Tosdal, for the first half of the 
academic year 1929-30, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923; Assistant Professor 
Robert F. Field, for the year 1929-30; 
Assistant Professor Deane W. Malott, 
for the year 1929-30; Dr. Clarence Guy 
Lane, for the year 1929-30; Assistant 
Librarian Walter B. Briggs, for the first 
half of the year 1929-30. 

Voted that any officer of instruction and 
administration who is eligible for a retir- 
ing allowance, both under the system es- 
tablished March 27, 1899, and that es- 
tablished June 10, 1929, and who elects 
to accept the latter system may have the 
option of retiring between the ages of 
sixty and sixty-six under the provisions 
of the system of March 27, 1899, as 
amended; his credits in the University 
retiring allowance fund and whatever 
amounts he may be entitled to from the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation being used towards the pay- 
ment of his retiring allowance. Provided 
further that any officer electing to retire 
prior to the age of sixty-six shall relin- 
quish all his rights under the system of 
retiring allowances of June 10, 1929, ex- 
cept that if he retires between the ages of 
sixty and sixty-six on account of perma- 
nent infirmity of mind or body and dies 
leaving a widow, the President and Fel- 
lows will pay her an annuity equal to one- 
fourth of his average salary for the five 
years previous to retirement, not exceed- 
ing a maximum of two thousand dollars. 


Meeting of October 14, 1929 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 
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The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of September 24, consenting to the 
election of Benyaurd Bourne Wygant as 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government; to the appointment of 
Ralph Burnett McRight, Robert Wallace 
Berry and Woodbury Eshorne Mackay, 
as Assistant Professors of Naval Science 
and Tactics, to serve while detailed here 
by the United States Government; to the 
appointment of members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Dental School for 
1929-30, to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1929-30, and to the conferring 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon William Warwick Buckland and 
Percy Henry Winfield, all as voted by the 
Corporation September 24. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of William Hilton, $27,499.91 
for the William Hilton Scholarship Fund. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs Thomas 
Morgan Rotch), $1500 for the salary of the Rotch 
Professor of Pediatrics. 

From the estate of Miss Irene F. Sanger, $592.51. 

From the estate of Susan Green Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $583.34. 

From the estate of A. Paul Keith, $502.45. 

From the estate of Esther M. Baxendale (Mrs. 
Thomas A. Baxendale), $25 in cash and securities 
valued at $102. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200,000 
to be added to Anonymous Fund Number 4. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of 
$150,000 for the addition to the Medical School 
Dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $53,925 
for the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To Mr Robert G. Shaw for the gift of $20,000 
for the Robert Gould Shaw Fund at the Library. 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$15,000 for fellowships in the Medical School. 

To the General Education Board for the gift 
of $12,500 for the endowment fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum; for the gift of $12,500 for advanced 
work in the humanities in the Divisions of Ancient 
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and Modern Languages, and for the gift of $2327.59 
for the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,932.36 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $10,000, 
to Mr. Thomas B. Gannett and Mrs. Gannett 
for the gift of $10,000, to Mr. William Endicott 
for the gift of $5000, to Mr. John W. Farley for 
the gift of $500, to Mr. Edgar H. Wells for the 
gift of $100, and to Mr. Henry James for the 
gift of $25 for the new Physical Laboratory. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for classifying and cataloguing the Library 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the New York Edison Company for the 
gift of $6000 for research in Asphyxia in the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of $5000 
for the Emma Catherine Gregory (Mrs. Cornelius 
Amory Pugsley) Research Fund. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel Ayer for the gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2977.25 
for The Harvard Fund. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis, for the gift of $2500. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2200 
for Research Fellowship (1923) in the Law School. 

To Mr. C. Mahlon Kline for the gift of $2200 
for special research in the Medical School. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $2041.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. James V. Forrestal for the gift of $2000, 
to Mr. Frederic W. Lord for the gift of $250, 
and to Mrs. Franklin B. Lord for the gift of $200 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $2000 for the Study of the Post- 
Institutional Records of Former Inmates of the 
Woman’s Reformatory at Sherborn, Massa- 
chusetts. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1600 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $1250 towards the scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the 
gift of $573.25 towards the scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $350 for a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $250 towards a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$150 towards a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the 
gift of $100 towards a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $1500 for the Harvard 
Forest. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1500 for the study of the Relation of 
Race and Nationality to Crime in the United 
States. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of 
$1250, and to an anonymous friend for the gift 
of $100 for special expenses in the College Library. 
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To the Trustees of the estate of Annie D. Will- 
son (Mrs. Robert Wheeler Willson) for the gift 
of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gifts of $1150 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physics, and $1000 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. James H. Hyde for the gift of $1000 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1929 of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration for the gift of 
$1000 for the Business School Club House. 

To Messrs. Archibald C. Coolidge, Harold J. 
Coolidge, and Ralph Hornblower for the gift of 
$1000 each, and to Mr. John F. Moors for the gift 
of $250 for the Library of Unit Number One of 
the Harkness residential Houses. 

To Mr. John F. Moors for the gift of $250 for the 
Library of Unit Number Two of the Harkness 
residential Houses. 

To E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company 
for the gift of $750 for the duPont Fellowship for 
1929-30. 

To Mr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of $750 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy for the gift of 
$10,000 for the Motion Picture Industry Fund. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $749.50 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To Mrs. August Eimer for the gift of $500 
towards the Kuno Francke Professorship of 
German Art and Culture. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for the gift 
of $500 towards the University Pension Fund. 

To the Institute of American Meat Packers for 
the gift of $500 for the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. Ralph Lowell for the gift of $500 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts towards 
the portrait of Judge Holmes. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $350 for 
the Real Estate Course in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mr. S. Marcus Fechheimer for the gift of 
$250 for the Semitic Museum excavations at 
Nuzi. 

To Messrs. Ernest B. Dane and Edward S. 
Dodge for the gifts of $222 each towards the 
installation of the organ in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Theodore Spencer for the gift of $100 
and to Mr. William K. Stewart for the gift of 
$2 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $90 for 
the “Study of Running Fits” in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jack- 
son, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Wil- 
liams for the gift of $57.50 towards the George 
Schiinemann Jackson Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1929:James Leavitt 
Stoddard, as Research Fellow in Medicine; Austin 
Rogers Frey, as Instructor in Physics; Ching-lang 
Kao, as Research Fellow in Pediatrics; Carl Newell 
Jackson, Edward Pendleton Herring, John Hamil- 





ton Lane, and Oliver Ansel Pendar, as Proctors; 
Allan Jerome Renshaw, Assistant in Government; 
Overton Hume Taylor, Instructor in Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics; Allyn Jay Waterman, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; Theodore Willett 
Torrey, Assistant in Zodlogy; Arthur Frederick 
Gallaugher, Assistant in Chemistry; Thomas 
Cunliffe Barnes, Assistant in General Physiology; 
Samuel James Guernsey, Instructor in Anthro- 
pology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1929-30: John Paul Nafe, 
Lecturer on Psychology; Joseph Henry Beale, 
Member of the Administrative Board of the Law 
School. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Francis Bowes 
Sayre, Member of the Administrative Board of the 
Law School. 

For one year from October, 1 1929: Edward Lee 
Hill and John Gamble Kirkwood, Research Fellows 
in Physics. 

For one year from October 16, 1929: Murray 
Monroe Sprung, Research Fellow in Chemistry. 

From September 1, 1929, to January 1, 1930: 
Frank Brostrom, Teaching Fellow in Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

From September 1, 1929 to July 1, 1930: John 
Bernard McKenna, Assistant in Neuropathology 

From January 1, to September 1, 1930: Louis 
Klein Diamond, Assistant in Pediatrics. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Assist- 
ants: Harold Henry Perlenfein, in General Phys- 
tology; Frederic Tracy Hubbard, in the Botanical 
Museum; Clifton Joseph Furness and Willis 
Tucker Bradley, in English; George Frederic 
Copp and Frederic St Leger Daly, in Economics; 
Isaac Watkins, in Fine Arts; Randall Edwin 
Stratton, in History; Campbell Bryce Beard, Jr., 
in Government; George Leonard Clarke, in General 
Physiology; Louis Lorne Wedlock, in Anthropology; 
Gardner Atherton Norton, in Physics; Benjamin 
Rowland, Jr., and George Hayden Huntley, in 
Fine Arts; Dows Dunham, in Egyptology. 

Instructors in Economics and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government and Economics: James 
Alexander Ross, Jr., Felix Ira Shaffner, James 
Harold Shoemaker, John Philip Wernette. 

Martin Christian Rudolph Grabau, Instructor 
in Physics and Tutor in the Division of Physics; 
William Thomas Salter, Instructor and Tutor in Bio- 
chemical Sciences; John Masson Smith and George 
Odell Switzer Darby, Tutors in the Division of 
Modern Languages; Elliott Perkins, Tutor in His- 
tory and Literature; Allyn Jay Waterman, Assist- 
ant in Zoblogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology; 
Sumner Byron Myers, Tutor in the Divisions of 
Mathematics, Grace Lily Austin, Research Fellow 
in Physiology in the School of Public Health; Emery 
Heller, Research Fellow in Industrial Toxicology 
in the School of Public Health; Theodora Kimball 
Hubbard, Editor of Research in the School of 
City Planning; Fred Harold Brown, Instructor 
in Mechanical Engineering; Raphael Demos, 
Research Fellow in Philosophy; Theodore Willett 
Torrey, Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; William 
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James Clench, Lecturer on Zodlogy; John Huston 
Finley, Jr., Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; Arthur 
Leon Sherin, Research Assistant in the Law School; 
Elisabeth Deichmann, Agassiz Fellow in Inver- 
tebrate Zodlogy in the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy; Lester Turner Moston, Instructor in 
Mathematics. 

Proctors: Theodore Francis Moorhouse New- 
ton, Marion Adolphus Cheek, Humphrey Statter, 
Jr., James Calvin Cooley, Edward Michael 
Rowe, Wilbur Joseph Bender. 

Student Advisers in the Law School: Leonard 
Anderson Blue, Louis Roscoe Breslin, Jr., Dayton 
Denious, Robert Stolz Garson, Patrick Armistead 
Gibson, Frederic Samuel Glover, Jr., Edward 
George Griffin, Isaac Koperlik, Chester Tevis 
Lane, Norman M. Newmark, Warren Dain 
Oliver, Robert Van Buren Pollard, Robert Arthur 
Rockhill, Inzer Bass Wyatt, Jr. 

Medical School: John Molloy Flynn, Assistant 
in Medicine; Frank Read Hopkins and Arthur 
Ray Turner, Assistants in Pediatrics; Gaylord 
Palmer Coon, Assistant in Psychiatry; Daniel 
Joseph Duggan, Jacob Fine, and Lyman Gilder 
Richards, Assistants in Surgery; James Martin 
Woodall, Teaching Fellow in Anatomy; Leone Mc- 
Gregor, Research Fellow in Pathology; Frederick 
Montgomery Spencer, Research Fellow in Pediatrics; 
Zenon Bacq and William Raab, Research Fellows in 
Physiology; Oliver Spurgeon English, Research Fel- 
Jow in Psychiatry; Sidney Cushing Wiggin, Assistant 
in Anesthesia, Courses for Graduates; Heinrich 
Brugsch and Robert Fort McGrath, Assistants 
in Medicine; Samuel Alexander Robins, Assistant 
in Roentgenology; Irvin Sigwald Danielson, 
Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry; Clyde Wallace 
Holland, Research Fellow in Medicine. 

Dental School: Harold Edward Dyer, Elbert 
Swift Godfrey, Walter Holland Irvine, William 
Daniel Squarebrigs, Lawrence Wetherbee Bowers, 
and Edwin Toivo Holmes, Instructors in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; John Raymond Wallace, Instructor 
in Prosthetic Dentistry; Harold Lee Peacock, Instruc- 
dor in Industrial Dentistry; Arthur Allen Libby and 
Henry Forrest Libby, Instructors in Dental Re- 
search; David David Bloom, John Albert Breen, 
Francis Chester Durant, Harold Albert Kent, 
Glenn Willis Lawrence, Fred Goldsmith Rollins, 
and Charles Joseph Smith, Instructors in Oral 
Surgery; Roger Johnston Edwards, Paul Kenneth 
Losch and George Earl Thompson, Assistants in 
Operative Dentistry; Joseph Peter Jazowski and 
John Vincent Blasi, Assistants in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Linwood Henry Farrington, Assistant 
in Extracting and Anesthesia. 


Voted to appoint Joseph Barcroft, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Dunham Lecturer at the Medical 
School for the academic year 1929-30. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College for the year 
1929-30 and it was voted to appoint them: 
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Alfred Chester’ Hanford, Chairman; 
Robert DeCourcy Ward, George Henry 
Chase, Alfred Marston Tozzer, Ronald 
Mansfield Ferry, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Delmar Leighton. 

Voted to enter in the records of this 
meeting that in accordance with the votes 
passed by the Corporation September 24, 
which were consented to by the Board of 
Overseers at its meeting on September 24, 
the following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on September 25, 1929, at the 
Dedication of Langdell Hall: 

Doctor of Laws: William Warwick Buckland, 
Percy Henry Winfield. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Professor William 
Morton Wheeler, for the year 1929-30, 
in accordance with the rules adopted by 
this Board May 31, 1880; Professor Edwin 
Bidwell Wilson, from October 14 for 
remainder of 1929-30; Professor Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, for the second half of 
1929-30; in accordance with the rules 
adopted by this Board December 10, 
1923; Professor Reginald Aldworth Daly, 
for the second half of 1929-30, in accord- 
ance with the rules adopted by this Board 
December 10, 1923; Mr. Maurice Beck 
Hexter, for the first half of 1929-30. 

Voted to establish a School of City 
Planning, as an additional school with 
those of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture under the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture. 

Voted to establish the degree of Master 
in City Planning to be administered by 
the Faculty of Architecture, and to 
amend Statute 8 of the University by in- 
serting the words ‘‘ Master in City Plan- 
ning” after the words “Master in Land- 
scape Architecture.” 

Voted to amend Section 7 of the Statutes 
of the University so as to include the 
holidays April 19 and November 11, the 
last sentence to read as follows: “The 
twenty-second day of February, the 
nineteenth day of April, the thirtieth day 
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of May, Columbus Day, the eleventh day 
of November, and Thanksgiving Day are 
holidays.” 

OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Annual Meeting, September 24, 1929 
The following twenty-two members 

were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Shattuck, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Briggs, F. P. Cabot, H. Cabot, 
C. A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, 
Gage, Gardiner, Howe, James, Lee, Mack, 
Moore, A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, 
Saltonstall, Stockton, Straus, Wolcott. 

On account of a vacancy in the office of 
the President of the Board, due to the 
retirement of Mr. Eliot Wadsworth from 
service as a member of the Board, the 
meeting was called to order by the Secre- 
tary. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President pro tempore, and ballots hav- 
ing been given in, it appeared that Mr. 
Wolcott was unanimously elected and he 
took the chair. 

Mr. Saltonstall presented the report of 
the Committee on Elections of the election 
by postal ballot of new members of the 
Board as follows: 

Total number of valid ballots cast, 
7313. 


Elected for the term of siz years Class Votes 
William Syd- 
ney Thayer Baltimore, Md. 1885 4946 
Charles Aller- 
ton Coolidge Boston, Mass. 1881 4043 
William Tudor 
Gardiner Gardiner, Maine 1914 3808 
Henry James New York, N.Y. 1899 3053 
Hugh Cabot AnnArbor, Mich. 1894 3042 
Elected for the term of one year 
Learned Hand New York, N.Y. 1893 2545 


And said report was accepted, and the 
foregoing persons were declared to be 
elected as members of the Board. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the academic year 1929- 
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30, and ballots having been given in, it ap- 
peared that George R. Agassiz was unan- 
imously elected. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of September 23, 1929, electing 
Benyaurd Bourne Wygant Professor of 
Naval Science and Tactics, to serve while 
detailed here by the United States Gov- 
ernment; appointing, to serve while de- 
tailed here by the United States Govern- 
ment, Ralph Burnett McRight, Robert 
Wallace Berry, and Woodbury Eshorne 
Mackay, Assistant Professors of Naval 
Science and Tactics; appointing the follow- 
ing Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports for the academic year 
1929-30, Faculty members: William John 
Bingham, Chairman; Henry Pennypacker, 
Alfred Worcester, Alfred Chester Han- 
ford; graduate members: William Ed- 
munds, Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., 
George Whitney; appointing the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School for the year 
1929-30, David Linn Edsall, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, Dean of the 
Dental School; Amos Irving Hadley, 
George Henry Wright, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford, Law- 
rence Wills Baker, Martin Bassett Dill, 
Frank Holmes Cushman — and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the Board appointed 
the following persons to be members of 
the Executive Committee for the academic 
year 1929-30, Executive Committee: Mr. 
Wolcott, Chairman; Mr. Agassiz, ex 
officio; Mr. A. T. Perkins, Dr. Gage, Mr. 
C. A. Coolidge, Mr. James, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Wolcott presented the list of the 
Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board for the academic year of 1929-30, 
and the Board voted to accept and approve 
said list, and said list was ordered to be 
printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 
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Stated Meeting, October 14, 1929 

The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Agassiz, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Billings, 
Briggs, F. P. Cabot, H. Cabot, C. A. 
Coolidge, Gage, Gardiner, Gordon, Hand, 
Howe, James, Mack, Moore, A. T. 
Perkins, Saltonstall, Stockton, Straus, 
Thayer, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of September 23, 1929 electing: to serve 
from September 1, 1929, Henry Vincent 
Hubbard, Charles Dyer Norton Professor of 
Regional Planning; Alden Benjamin Daw- 
son, Associate Professor of Zotlogy; ap- 
pointing: for three years from September 
1, 1929, Charles Insco Gragg, Assistant 
Professor of Business; George Eugene 
Bates, Assistant Professor of Investment 
Banking; Fabyan Packard, Assistant 
Professor of Hygiene — were taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 14, 1929, appointing 
Francis Bowes Sayre a Member of the 
Administrative Board of the Law School 
for the second half of the academic year 
1929-30; Joseph Henry Beale a Member 
of the Administrative Board of the Law 
School for the first half of the academic 
year 1929-30; appointing the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College for the 
year 1929-30, Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Chairman; Robert DeCourcy Ward, 
George Henry Chase, Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Ronald Mansfield Ferry, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Delmar Leighton; 
amending Section 7 of the Statutes so as 
to include the holidays April 19 and 
November 11, the last sentence to read as 
follows: “‘... the twenty-second of Febru- 
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ary, the nineteenth of April, the thirtieth 
of May, Columbus Day, November 11, 
and Thanksgiving Day are holidays”’; es- 
tablishing a School of City Planning, as 
an additional school with those of Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture under 
the Faculty of Architecture; establishing 
the degree of Master in City Planning to 
be administered by the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture, and to amend Statute 8 of the Uni- 
versity by inserting the words “Master 
in City Planning” after the words “‘Mas- 
ter in Landscape Architecture” — and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 
On the motion of Mr. Wolcott, on be- 
half of the Executive Committee, the 
Board adopted the following votes: 


That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions to, the list of 
Visiting and other Committees of the Board as may 
be necessary, or as may seem to it advisable, re- 
porting the same when made to the Board at the 
meeting next following such action. 

That at that point in the order of business at 
which reports of Committees are in order, the Presi- 
dent of the Board shall call in their usual order on 
the Chairmen of the several Visiting Committees 
(except that the Chairmen of such Committees as 
made no report during the previous academic year 
shall first be called on), for brief oral reports, in 
addition to such written reports as may be pre- 
sented: it being the intention of the Board that 
enough oral reports be submitted at each meeting 
so that the roll of Committees may be completed 
and oral reports received from all at least once 
during the academic year; 

That the Secretary of the Board be directed after 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee to insert in the advance order of busi- 
ness for every meeting a list of the Committees, the 
Chairmen of which are likely to be called on for such 
oral reports at the meeting. 

That the President of the Board be requested to 
appoint a Committee on Honorary Degrees, to con- 
sist of the President and four other members of the 
Board, to whom shall be directly communicated 
and referred by the President and Fellows their 
votes conferring honorary degrees, to be by said 
Committee considered and seasonably reported 
upon to this Board for its action. 

That the President of the Board be requested to 
appoint a Committee to codperate with the other 
College authorities in the establishment of the New 
Houses, so-called. 


On the motion of Mr. James, the Board 
voted to change the name of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the School of Landscape 
Architecture to the Committee to Visit 
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the School of Landscape Architecture and 
City Planning, and to add to the member- 
ship of said Committee Messrs. Thomas 
Adams and James F. Curtis. 

The President of the Board appointed 
the following Committees: 


Honorary Degrees: Dr. Gage, Chairman; Mr. 
Agassiz, ex officio; Dr. Cabot, Mr. Howe, Mr. Sul- 
_ en Chairman; Judge Cabot, 
Mr. Straus, Mr. Woods, Mr. Burr. 

Mr. C. A. Coolidge, on behalf of Mr. 
T. J. Coolidge, presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the University 
Library, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences by Mr. 
Moore; Germanic Museum by Judge 
Mack; Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture by Dean Briggs; Anthropology and 
Peabody Museum by Mr. Saltonstall; 
Arnold Arboretum and Bussey Institu- 
tion by Mr. Wolcott. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Paiscitta Gouan, Director of Publicity 


Seven new appointments in the admin- 
istrative and teaching forces at Radcliffe 
College were announced at the beginning 
of the college year. Mrs. Mabel B. Lee, 
A.B., Litt.D., who has been Dean of 
Colorado College for seven years and Ad- 
visor to Women at the Harvard Summer 
School for three years, has been named 
Assistant Dean and head of Briggs Hall, 
Radcliffe’s largest dormitory. Mrs. Olive 
Hasbrouck, formerly of Smith College, 
will be the head of Eliot Hall, taking the 
place of Miss Margaret F. Miller who 
retired in June after fifteen years of service 
in that capacity. Miss Katharine Lyman, 
at one time instructor at the Yale School of 
Nursing, has been appointed college nurse. 
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Mr. Richard W. Thorpe, a graduate of 
the Harvard Business School, is the new 
business manager and Mr. Richard K. 
Henry has been appointed Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds. 

Two women tutors have been added to 
the teaching staff: Dr. Arda Green, who 
took her A.B. at the University of Cali- 
fornia and her M.D. at Johns Hopkins, in 
the biochemical sciences; and Miss Bertha 
Wiles, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, who took her master’s degree at 
Radcliffe, in Fine Arts. 

Chief among new equipment is a new 
dormitory located at 57 Shepard Street, to 
be known as Saville House, from the name 
of the former owners. The frame dwelling 
house there has been remodeled into most 
attractive living quarters for sixteen girls 
from the two upper classes. Miss Mar- 
jorie Carpenter, who is doing graduate 
work toward a Ph.D. degree, is the resi- 
dent fellow in the Heuse. A delightful 
note of originality is introduced by the 
fact that the students’ rooms have been 
furnished according to the color prefer- 
ences of the occupants. Nearly every 
room has a fireplace, and the addition of a 
chaise longue to the ordinary equipment 
of each room adds much in the way of 
comfort. 

Undergraduate activities began at and 
with the student conference held under 
the auspices of the Student Government 
Association at Cedar Hill over the week- 
end of September 22. This is the fourth 
year such a meeting has been held, and 
it holds the record for attendance, with 
thirty-one students present, besides Presi- 
dent Comstock and Dean Brown. An 
interesting question brought up was that 
of the continuation of the Radcliffe Daily, 
the students’ newspaper. Lack of sub- 
scriptions made it seem unwise to continue 
what appeared to be something of little or 
no interest to the undergraduates. Be- 
cause of the enthusiasm engendered at the 
conference, the subscription staff was able 
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in two days to collect 500 paid subscrip- 
tions out of a possible 750. 

Professor Sidney Bradshaw Fay, of the 
Department of History at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, and the first to hold an appoint- 
ment jointly supported by the two col- 
leges, was one of three speakers who ad- 
dressed the graduate students at a meet- 
ing held early in the term. Professor 
George H. Chase, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Harvard University, and Asso- 
ciate Professor Robert P. Blake, Director 
of the University Library, also gave ad- 
dresses. President Comstock entertained 
at tea at Greenleaf House after the meeting. 

The total student enrollment for the 
year is 1104, of which 239 are members of 
the class of 1933, and 322 are graduate 
students. Of these latter 116 hope to 
receive an A.M. degree at the end of the 
year and fourteen are planning on a Ph.D., 
fifty-eight are very recent graduates, hav- 
ing received their A.B.s in 1929. The 
group represents eighty-three colleges and 
universities in this country and eleven 
foreign institutions. 

One hundred undergraduate scholar- 
ships, totaling $28,430, were awarded for 
the current year. Cne hundred and 
twenty-four students won, by reason of 
their general good standing and academic 
excellence at the final examinations in 
June, places on the Dean’s list. Of these 
fifty-one are members of the class of 1930, 
thirty-three of 1931, and forty of 1982. 
This number represents an increase of 
fifteen over those who made the Dean’s 
list after the midyear examinations. 

As is usual, the class of 1933 held the 
centre of the social stage during the month 
of October. Classes vied with each other 
to entertain them, and the opening meet- 
ings of every society féted them as special 
guests. Perhaps the most important func- 
tion at which they were guests was the 
first performance for the season of the 
Idler Club which presented Noel Coward’s 
Hay Fever, a modern comedy. 
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Six seniors and five juniors were elected 
to membership in Iota Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa at the fall meeting. They in- 
clude: Elizabeth Doris Carey, of Lowell; 
Jessica Hill, of Wellesley; Alice Frances 
Linnehan, of Ashmont; Dorothy Barbara 
Stanton, of Chicago, Illinois; Harriet Gif- 
ford Steele, of Wollaston; and Mary Van 
Fleet, of Columbus, Ohio — all members 
of the class of 1930; Vega Curl, of Hyde 
Park; Dorothy Henry, of Princeton, New 
Jersey; Bertha Elizabeth Knight, of 
Reading; Elizabeth Mary Paine, of Park 
Ridge, Illinois; and Margaret Myrtle 
Thompson, of Trenton, New Jersey — all 
members of the class of 1931. 

A new honor has come to the college 
through the election of Dean Bernice V. 
Brown as treasurer of the International 
Federation of University Women at its 
recent meeting in Geneva. Dean Brown 
is at present the one American holding 
office in the Federation which includes 
national associations of university women 
in thirty-four countries of the world. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By C. M. UNDERHILL, ’80 


Harvard entered upon its 294th year 
with the usual small vanguard of athletes 
and undergraduate managers, supple- 
mented day by day by incoming Fresh- 
men and attendant parents, until the final 
registration was reached with the arrival 
of upper-classmen and graduate students 
aggregating a total of approximately ten 
thousand students. 

Physically, many changes greeted the 
returning student body. Raw steel frames 
outlined the new gymnasium, which is 
rapidly approaching completion. The new 
Houses were under construction early in 
the summer, and the foundations were set 
by the time the student horde arrived to 
gaze in something akin to awe at the 
growth and development of one of the 
most significant institutions that the Uni- 
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versity has undertaken during the Lowell 
administration. 

But interest in the House Plan has 
temporarily waned while the football 
eleven occupies the centre of the Cam- 
bridge stage. A wealth of material greeted 
Coach Horween, and a strong group of 
subordinate coaches gave promise of ex- 
cellent instruction. In the opening game 
with Bates, on October 5, the Harvard 
team won, 48 to 0, in a rather ragged ex- 
hibition of play, but with promise of a 
great deal of power. Next they beat New 
Hampshire, 35 to 0, and entered the Army 
game, a 10 to 7 favorite, although it could 
be said by no one that the Crimson eleven 
had yet met any competition sufficient to 
crystallize its potential strength. Before 
the game was over, a game that held 
60,000 spectators breathless in its wild 
assaults and last-minute reprisals, the 
Crimson eleven was sorely tried, and 
fortunate in tying the score with a long 
pass in the last few minutes to play. The 
final score, 20 to 20, was only slightly in- 
dicative of the struggle. 

In the first quarter the Crimson eleven 
displayed a power that was worthy of the 
praise that for the past week had been 
bestowed upon it. Repeated line plunges 
yielded consistent gains; the offense was 
fast and hard-hitting; two touchdowns 
were hammered across the Army goal with 
deadly precision before the Cadet forces 
could shake themselves together; and the 
first half ended 13 to 0, to the advantage 
of Harvard. But the third quarter found 
a furiously aggressive Army team outplay- 
ing the Crimson eleven in every depart- 
ment of the game. The Harvard line 
toppled before the smashing runs of Cagle 
and furious plunges of Murrell. Two tying 
touchdowns and a potentially winning 
kick, placing the score at 14 to 13, looked 
almost final until Cagle put the finishing 
touch on the Army charge with another 
score following a series of brilliant runs. 
The Army had found itself. The gray 
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line, charging low, ripped great holes in 
the Harvard defense, while Cagle galloped 
through untouched for gains of ten and 
fifteen yards in the centre of the Harvard 
team. 

With both defense and offense shattered 
completely by this bewildering attack, the 
Crimson eleven, under the guidance of 
Barry Wood, substituting for Putnam at 
quarterback, began a last desperate at- 
tempt to close the breach by scoring 
through the air. The Army wingbacks 
had been drawn close to the line through- 
out the game in order to break up the 
lateral pass offense that threatened their 
ends. The lateral pass was smothered 
effectively, but in consequence the more 
distant zones were left uncovered. By 
reason of this fact, Harvard passes, for 
the first time in many years, succeeded in 
a series of well-calculated, well-directed 
thrusts, and in the eleventh-hour rally 
brought the tying score to the Harvard 
team. On a fifty-yard pass from Wood, 
almost the last play of the game, the ball 
fell into the arms of Harding on the ten- 
yard line and was carried across for a 
touchdown. Wood kicked the goal to 
make the final point, 20 to 20. 

The Dartmouth game made it clear 
how hard a struggle the Army game had 
been. After playing with Dartmouth on 
equal terms for the first half, the Harvard 
line crumbled in the second half, being 
saved from utter ignominy only by the 
brilliant work of B. H. Ticknor at centre; 
the efficient back field of a few weeks past 
could not get beyond the line. The hard 
charging forwards of the Dartmouth de- 
fense made the Harvard runners look 
slow; one kick after another was consist- 
ently hurried until Bromberg finally 
blocked a punt, recovered in a clear field, 
and dashed on for the score that started 
Harvard on the slippery path to defeat, 
34 to 7. 

The Crimson eleven touched bottom in 
the Dartmouth game, but by the end of 
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the following week it was on the up grade, 
and in the Florida game once more dis- 
played a strong passing attack, a much 
better line defense, and an offense that 
showed considerable improvement, how- 
ever ragged at times. Wood at quarter- 
back repeated his performance of the 
Army game with a last-minute pass to 
Harding to cover a distance of forty yards 
for a touchdown. The final score was 
14to 0. Harvard played straight football, 
displaying nothing new in the line of 
offense in an effort to save a deceptive 
attack for Michigan the succeeding 
week. 

One can estimate poorly at best the 
potentialities of the opponents that re- 
main to the Crimson eleven at the time 
that this is written. Teams change from 
week to week, some for the better and 
some for the worse. 

One other item of interest appears in 
connection with football, namely, ‘The 
Carnegie Report, Bulletin 23.’ Widely 
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published, the report charges Harvard 
with subsidizing athletes. The press has 
colored the report vividly, along with 
‘Socialist demonstrations... Red Men- 
aces at Harvard,” and the like. The full 
significance of Harvard’s relationship with 
the press has too often been overlooked, 
with the result that many graduates have 
a distorted idea of the everyday events in 
Cambridge. Harvard’s subsidization was 
confined to the distribution of concessions 
on Soldier’s Field to athletes competing in 
an organization under the supervision of 
the Athletic Association. Upon the advice 
of the Commission, the management of 
the concessions was turned over to the 
Student Employment Office, where it is 
now carried on as before. The system was 
admittedly open to abuse, but in its prac- 
tice under the auspices of the H.A.A., the 
Commission found no cause for com- 
plaint; in all other respects the Athletic 
Association received high praise for its 
conduct of intercollegiate relations. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informas 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1862 
Henry M. Rockers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
The Secretary is in doubt whether he 
will be pardoned for intruding herein 


some personal surprises that have come 
to him since he passed his ninetieth 
birthday, some months ago, and speak- 
ing in the first person. My first was 
when I found myself as No. 1 in the 
Book of the Harvard Club of New York 
and my Class the oldest class with a 
recorded member. My second was in 
September of this year when in Burling- 
ton, Vermont, at the celebration of the 
annual meeting of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, I was offi- 
cially informed that I was No. 4 of the 
surviving members in order of seniority 
of membership. As this great Order was 
formed on the day of the death of 
Abraham Lincoln and because of his 
death, and is represented by twenty-one 
Commanderies from Maine to Cali- 
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fornia and has upon its official rolls 
insignia issued to 18,600 veterans of the 
Civil War and their descendants, it was 
indeed a revelation of the passing on of 
those who followed Abraham Lincoln as 
their leader. Of the Massachusetts 
Commandery I have recently become 
No. 1 in order of seniority of member- 
ship. The Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
has recently announced that my class- 
mate Barrett, in his 91st year, is No. 4 
and that I am No. 6 among the first ten 
of living Harvard graduates. Recently 
I have received from friends in Switzer- 
land a printed account of a Turkish 
gentleman of the age of 144 years who 
was killed in Constantinople by an 
automobile as he was about to embark 
to begin his career as an actor at Holly- 
wood. My actor friends who sent me 
this announcement congratulate me 
that when I become old enough I may 
realize my early ambition to become 
an actor. Shakespeare’s declaration, 
“When Rogers was an actor in Rome,” 
was only prophecy. The other day I 
was informed by a gentleman of 99 
years of age that I had not come to 
years of discretion, and I am constantly 
receiving newspaper and other notices 
of men and women of upwards of a 
hundred years. I even carry in my 
pocket, as a mascot, the published an- 
nouncement of a gentleman who is still 
living and husky at the age of 252 years. 
I don’t know much about the future 
life — but this one is absorbingly inter- 
esting. My hope is that the next in- 
carnation will have, like this, a lot of 
pleasant saints and sinners, not too far 
spiritualized to be recognized. I have 
never met angels, but from what I have 
read and been told of them, I doubt 
whether I should feel at home in their 
rarefied company. However, we'll cross 
that bridge when we come to it! In this 
number of the MaGaziNnE I want to call 
attention again to the memorabilia of 
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the Class of ’62 in the Annex of the 
Harvard Club at Boston, 380 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Room 37. I recognize 
the fact that when a man isa crank, and 
especially when he has a nearly com- 
pleted work to announce, he may be 
tiresome, especially to those who have 
never worked days, nights, Sundays, 
and holidays to leave a memorial behind 
them. Years ago when the Harvard 
Club of Boston was just organized, I 
bought a room for the Class of ’62, and 
for years I worked to have a memorial 
of my Class there. The other day ‘“‘the 
powers that be” busted up my room, 
and my pictures and other gatherings 
of an “Old Mortality’? were smashed, 
so that I had twenty-five of them in the 
hands of repairers and others were dis- 
persed. Now I have just installed in 
the new room not only the old material, 
but more also. I have broadened my 
idea. I have tried to combine the por- 
traits and memorabilia of 1862 with the 
Lincoln Era. By a fortunate purchase 
I have installed Ritchie’s great engrav- 
ing of Lincoln and his Cabinet at the 
reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the preliminary of which was 
issued a few days before I sat with 
Abraham Lincoln in the White House 
and took from him. Again, 
through the kindness of a friend, not a 


orders 


Harvard man, I have secured two pic- 
tures, said by experts to be the only 
copies known tothem, one showing Lin- 
coln in the box of Ford’s Theatre on 
April 14, 1865, and John Wilkes Booth 
behind him firing the fatal shot: the 
other, of the deathbed of Lincoln at the 
moment he belonged to the ages. The 
Class of ’62 had thirty-eight men in the 
Northern Army and Navy in the Civil 
War. Eleven of them were killed in 
that war. The portraits of ten of those 
killed are in this room. I cannot help 
feeling there will come a time when 
Harvard men here and there may care 
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to examine these memorabilia of an 
epoch-making past. James Green, at 
the age of eighty-three years, after 
study and examination, took his degree 
from the University of Paris in 1924. 
No man of any College so far as I can 
discover ever did that before, or since. 
That original degree has been given to 
the room by his son, Tom, of Paris. 


1866 
CHARLES E. Stratton, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

Moorfield Storey was born on the 
19th of March, 1845, at Roxbury, now 
Boston, the son of Charles William 
Storey, H.C. 1835, and Elizabeth Eaton 
(Moorfield) Storey. He fitted for col- 
lege at the Boston Public Latin School. 
He entered the Freshman Class in 1862 
and graduated in 1866, the first on the 
rank list of scholarship for the senior 
year and Class Orator on Class Day. 
Immediately after graduation, he en- 
tered the Harvard Law School and 
studied there till November, 1867. He 
then became private secretary to Hon. 
Charles Sumner for somewhat more 
than a year and removed to Washing- 
ton. He then returned to Boston and 
resumed the study of the law in a law 
office. He was admitted to the bar at 
Boston in 1869, and soon after was 
appointed assistant district attorney of 
Suffolk County, which office he resigned 
in June, 1871, and continued the prac- 
tice of the law in Boston. January 6, 
1870, at Washington, D.C., he was 
married to Gertrude, daughter of 
Richard D. and Martha J. Cutts. He 
continued in active and successful prac- 
tice of the law in Boston until shortly 
before his death. In addition to his con- 
tinuous work at the bar, he found time 
to take an active interest in public 
affairs and took part in political cam- 
paigns with his voice and with his pen. 
He also labored hard for the colored 
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people, the Filipinos, and all those 
whom he thought oppressed or unjustly 
treated. He was editor of the American 
Law Review, 1873-79; Overseer of Har- 
vard College, 1877-78 and 1892-1910; 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1896; president of the Massachu- 
setts Reform Club, 1898-1901; vice- 
president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League; president of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion; president of the Anti-Imperialist 
League from 1905; president of the Bar 
Association of the City of Boston, 
1909-13; president of the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association, 1913-14; presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
Improvement of Colored People, since 
1910; honorary president of the Indian 
Rights’ Association. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He was also a 
deeply interested member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. He received a degree 
of A.M. from Harvard in 1869 and 
LL.D. from Howard University in 1928. 
He died at his country place at Lincoln 
October 24, 1929, after a protracted 
illness. Mrs. Storey died November 27, 
1912. Four children survive him: Mrs. 
Robert W. Lovett (Elizabeth M. 
Storey), Mrs. Edmund J. Burke (Ger- 
trude L. Storey), Richard Cutts Storey, 
H.C. 1896, and Charles Moorfield 
Storey, H.C. 1912; and thirteen grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren. 
— The Macmillan Company has pub- 
lished recently ‘‘Selections from the 
Letters of Thomas Sergeant Perry,” 
edited with Introduction by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 


1867 
JosEePH R. CuuRcuIL, See. 
18 Tremont St., Boston 
On June 19, 1929, seven of the ten 
surviving members of our Class met at 
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the Union Club, Boston, for our annual 
Class supper, viz: Adams, Cleveland, 
Churchill, Morse, Taylor, Wadsworth, 
and Wight. Of these, five, all except 
Adams and Morse, attended Com- 
mencement next day. Two members of 
our Class have died this year: Dr. Her- 
bert Codman Clapp, in his eighty-fourth 
year, on April 30, at the Homeopathic 
Hospital, and Professor James Brain- 
erd Taylor, in his eighty-fifth year, on 
October 20, at his home, 157 Lowell 
Avenue, Newtonville, had 
lived all his life. He taught for many 
years at the Chauncy Hall School. He 
leaves two sons, Colonel Brainerd 
Taylor, °01, and William H. Taylor, 
°01, and a daughter, Miss Harriett 
Taylor. 


where he 


1870 

CHARLES H. Swan, Sec. 

3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 
Winthrop Saltonstall Scudder died at 
his home, in New York City, August 14, 
1929. He was born in Brookline, July 
24, 1847, son of Charles William and 
Alicia Harriet (Blatchford) 
After a few years in the iron business, 


Scudder. 


Scudder entered the employ of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, and was with 
them for forty years, being, for thirty 
years, the head of their art department. 
During of the time that he 
was with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Scudder lived in Cambridge, where 


much 


he was a vestryman of Saint John’s 
Memorial Chapel, a member of the Old 
Cambridge Shakespeare Association, 
the Cambridge Historical Society, the 
Episcopalian Club, the Harvard Mu- 

and the Harvard 
He was chairman of 


sical Association, 
Alumni Chorus. 

committees in all the drives during the 
World War. He married, in 1888, Caro- 
line Townsend, who died in 1889. He 
married, in 1901, Jeannette Sumner 


Markham, who survives him, as does 
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also a son, Theodore Townsend Scud- 
der, H.C. 1911. The following tribute 
to Scudder, published in a _ Boston 
paper, was written by a friend who had 
known him since boyhood: ‘‘ While the 
hearts of the scores of friends of Win- 
throp Saltonstall Scudder are saddened 
by his death, none mourn his loss more 
keenly or knew him better than his boy- 
hood friends, who have kept in step 
with him for nearly seventy years. 
Always ready to lend a hand, his life 
was filled with kindly, thoughtful, and 
enduring acts for those, in all walks of 
life, came in touch. 
With beautiful self-sacrifice, he gave 
joyfully and without stint, of his time 


with whom he 


and strength. A sincere and consistent 
Christian, white-souled and of a loving 
and lovable nature, his place in the 
bereft circle of his old comrades, of 
which he was the mainspring, leader, 
and adviser, can never be filled. Our 
lives have been enriched by his loyal 
friendship personality and _ his 
spirit will abide with us to the end. 
James DeWolf Lovett.” 


and 


1871 


ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
Riverbank Court, Cambridge 
The Class met at luncheon at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, Saturday, No- 
vember 9. There were present: Can- 
avan, Chase, Emerton, Gleason, Law- 
rence, Otis, Pillsbury, Shepard, Story, 
the two honorary members, Prof. 
Lanman of Yale, 1871, and Prof. Mark 
of Michigan, 1871, and the Class Secre- 
tary. Letters were read from several 
absentees expressing their regrets at not 
being able to attend, and extending 
their good wishes to those who could. 
A very pleasant hour was spent in social 
intercourse. 
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1875 
L. B. R. Briggs, Sec. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Maynard Marshall Canfield, ’28, a 
youth of promise, son of our first 
scholar, Professor George Folger Can- 
field, was in the airplane City of San 
Francisco, which was destroyed with all 
who were in it, when traveling between 
Albuquerque and Los Angeles. Definite 
news of the disaster came on Septem- 
ber 8. — James Dana died in Brookline 
on July 6, in his seventy-sixth year. 
He had led an active life, with many 
interests, in business, in music, in out- 
of-door sports; and, until the spring 
before his death, he was remarkably 
vigorous. He was loyal in his friend- 
ships and warmly loved by his friends. 
He leaves a sister and a brother. — 
Dr. Morton Prince, a member of our 
Class Committee, died at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Brookline, on Aug- 
ust 31, in his seventy-fifth year. He 
was one of the best-known neurologists 
in the United States. As practising 
physician, teacher, writer, public- 
spirited citizen, he worked with refresh- 
ing animation and unfailing zeal. In 
the World War he threw his abounding 
energy into the service of the Allies. 
He leaves a wife, a son, a daughter, 

and a granddaughter. 

1876 

Emor H. Harprna, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

George Edward Jacobs died July 5, 
1929. The son of Asa and Lucy 
(Cooper) Jacobs, he was born at Bos- 
ton, July 13, 1855; prepared for college 
by Ernest Young. The summer after 
graduation he entered the law office of 
Judge Woodbury, and remained there 
until he was admitted to the bar in 
January, 1879. He practised law in 
Boston, and served the Roxbury Co- 
operative Bank, as its attorney, for 


thirty-five years. He was married Au- 
gust 27, 1884, to Rosilla Baker Hipsen, 
who, with a son, George Stanley, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Doris Cooper Weeks, 
survives him. 


1877 

GaRDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 

146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
Changes of address since the fiftieth 
anniversary: G. S. Lamson, changed to 
320 West 83d Street, New York; F. J. 
LeMoyne, to Eccleston, Md.; E. D. 
Morgan, to 11 West 42d Street, New 
York; E. L. C. Morse, to 1744 North- 
western Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
P. W. Page, to The Worthington, 164 
Summit Avenue, Summit, N.J.; F. T. 
Rusk, to 183 West Springfield Street, 
Boston; F. J. Wiley, to 7 East 48th 
Street, New York; Lost men: Edward 

Abeles, Francis Henry Garrett. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

George Eliab Sturtevant died at Mel- 
rose Highlands, October 9, 1929. He 
was born at Charlestown, November 
30, 1857, the son of Eliab and Lovania 
F. Sturtevant, and prepared for college 
at the Charlestown High School. After 
graduation, he was employed by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company, 
and continued in the employ of that 
company until he retired from busi- 
ness in 1913. He belonged to various 
Masonic bodies in Melrose. In 1884, he 
married Alice A. Hill, of Cambridge, 
who survives him. He left no children. 
— Herbert Parker has been elected 
President of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion. 


1879 
Woopwarpb Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
C. C. Burlingham was elected presi- 
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the City of New York on May 14, 1929, 
to succeed Charles Evans Hughes. — 
Wallace Macfarlane’s gift to Harvard 
College, to take effect upon his sister’s 
death, will amount, according to the 
transfer tax appraisal as reported in 
the newspapers, to $157,246. An inter- 
esting memorial of Macfarlane appears 
in the 1929 Yearbook of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. — 
H. C. Mercer received an LL.D. from 
Lehigh University at its Commence- 
ment in June, 1929. The following is an 
extract from the brief speech presenting 
him for this degree: “‘ A native Pennsyl- 
Mr. Mercer was graduated 
from Harvard in 1879 to enter upon a 
career which has been distinguished by 
its versatility, by its devotion to schol- 


vanian, 


arly ideals, its richness in adventure 
and its interest in humanity. His inter- 
ests in archeology and anthropology 
directed toward a comparison of the 
remains of ancient man on the various 
continents have led him far afield in the 
Americas and in Europe and have been 
extended in recent years to China, 
where even now his agents are gathering 
material for a work on Chinese imple- 
ments. He built and endowed the 
museum at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
which contains his collection of colonial 
tools and utensils, and has published 
several books on anthropological sub- 
jects. Mr. Mercer has invented, among 
other things, new methods of tile mak- 
ing, a new process of making mosaics, 
and a process of printing large designs 
on fabrics and paper. He has received 
various medals and prizes in recognition 
of his work. To the world at large he is 
perhaps best known by his Moravian 
Tile Works, the result of his efforts to 
reproduce and develop artistically the 
old German processes of tile making.” 
— J. W. Mitchell’s home address is now 
50 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston; his 
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business address being still at 40 Broad 
Street. — H. A. Shute has recently pub- 
lished ‘‘Plupy, The Wirst Yet!” 


1880 
Joun Woopsory, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 

Russell Bradford was born in Ja- 
maica Plain, a suburb and now a part 
of Boston, on June 17 (Bunker Hill 
Day), 1859. Until 1900 he was a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts. In that year he 
changed his habitat to Charlottesville, 
Virginia, which was his home until his 
death on August 8, 1929. His span of 
life then from adolescence to his passing 
was divided by these dates into two 
equal periods of twenty-nine years 
each, and in large degree so were his 
habits, his pursuits, and his point of 
view. His experiences as a New- 
Englander were typical. His parents, 
Joseph Russell and Sarah (Woodman) 
Bradford, were both of direct Pilgrim 
ancestry. Russell prepared for Harvard 
at the Roxbury Latin School and grad- 
uated from the College with the Class of 
1880. In 1884 he received the degree of 
LL.B. from the Harvard Law School, 
and in the following January was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law. He be- 
came a busy and successful attorney, 
with his office in Boston. He was a 
resident of Cambridge and active in 
public affairs in that city. He served in 
both branches of the city government 
and was for two years President of the 
Board of Aldermen. He was for a time 
President of the Citizens’ Trade Asso- 
ciation. He was active in the Cam- 
bridge Club and a member of several 
social clubs. In 1895 he was married to 
Laura Somers Heisley, of Washington, 
D.C., daughter of Edward and Caroline 
Somers, of Red Beach, Maine. It was 
in 1900 that, on account of Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s health, Russell decided to seek a 
permanent home for himself and his 
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wife in the South. The place they 
settled upon was Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, the seat of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in the Piedmont section of that 
State. Their choice proved to be a very 
happy one. Mrs. Bradford’s health was 
much improved. They purchased a 
large and attractive house with twenty- 
odd acres of land on a hill not far re- 
moved from the University, which they 
named ‘‘ Wyndover,” where for the suc- 
ceeding twenty-six years they exercised 
a genial hospitality to all their friends. 
Bradford in leaving Massachusetts had 
retired from the practice of the law and 
from all offices of responsibility, and 
now endeavored to make of himself a 
good citizen and neighbor among the 
people with whom he had come to live. 
His relations with members of the fac- 
ulty of the neighboring university be- 
came very close. He was offered and 
accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Colonnade Club, composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty and invited friends 
of the university. He also acted as 
editor of the University of Virginia 
Alumni News, from its inception until 
it was taken over by the Alumni. He 
was also for a time a director in one of 
the local banks, but this office he soon 
relinquished with joy. In one of his 
letters he writes: “‘It is obvious that 
my twenty years in Virginia have not 
meant a strenuous existence. If all else 
failed in the way of occupation, there 
has always been the resource of labor, 
more or less contemplative, on my 
twenty-three acres, and always there 
has been the charm, which only one 
who has experienced it can realize, of 
country life in Virginia.”” There can be 
no doubt of Bradford’s enjoyment of 
this second period of his life. The fol- 
lowing extracts from an obituary notice 
express the feelings of his Southern 
friends and associates: ‘‘ Russell Brad- 
ford, who for nearly thirty years has 
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been one of the most familiar and most 
loved figures in Charlottesville, died on 
August 8 after an illness of three years. 
Mr. Bradford came to Charlottesville 
for his wife’s health in 1900. Virginia 
did much for Mrs. Bradford’s happi- 
ness, and the Bradfords did much for 
Virginia’s. For twenty-six years their 
home on the hilltop — Wyndover — 
with the ancestral mahogany brought 
from New England, was a centre of 
friendly hospitality. There are few men 
who are as accomplished in the art of 
happy living and courteous human in- 
tercourse as Russell Bradford. A New- 
Englander of Mayflower descent on 
both his father’s and his mother’s side, 
he adopted the less austere standards of 
Virginia with readiness. While he was 
young and middle-aged he found great 
pleasure in his horses and dogs. As he 
grew older he occupied himself with his 
duties as secretary of the Colonnade 
Club — gratified by the honor which a 
Southern faculty had conferred on him, 
a Northerner, by appointing him to 
this post. He always managed to main- 
tain a pleasant contradiction of affilia- 
tions. In the midst of a Democratic 
State he clung to his Massachusetts Re- 
publicanism. Devoted to the Univer 
sity of Virginia, he always attended the 
reunions of his class at Harvard. He 
was a Unitarian in a town of Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Baptists. 
In the centre of a busy community he 
maintained his leisure, devoting his 
time, not to making money but by add- 
ing to the gaiety and pleasure of his 
friends. He was a perpetual ambassador 
of amity between Charlottesville and 
Cambridge: a genial missionary be- 
tween North and South. He had dis- 
covered the things in life which were of 
value to him: friendship, graceful living, 
honorable fulfilment of his obligations, 
fun. And he made an art of these 
things. The circle of his sincere friends 
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was large. The circle of acquaintance 
who will learn of his death with regret 
is prodigious. He had a peculiar faculty 
for endearing himself to youth, and it 
was amazing how to the very end of his 
life he attracted and held the affection 
and confidence of young people. Thus 
old and young will remember him with 
affection. This is what is meant by 
one’s death being a loss to a com- 
munity. His old friends in New Eng- 
land have always felt that he was true 
to them and to the tradition of his for- 
bears. And so he was. His friends of 
over quarter of a century in Virginia 
know that he loved and appreciated 
those intangible qualities which make 
up Virginia. And he did. He was per- 
fectly adjusted to the conditions and 
environments of his life in both phases 
of it. Mr. Bradford is to be buried in 
the University Cemetery. Thirty years 
is a long time to live in one’s adopted 
town. But it is too short for one who 
enjoyed living and giving as much as 
Russell Bradford did. We wish that he 
might have lived forever in our com- 
munity — friendly and generous and 
just — loving a good time with all the 
zest of a young man and facing the 
difficult periods with all the fortitude of 
a gentleman. He gave and received 
from life a full measure of happiness 
and good will. In many hearts for many 
years, love will keep his memory 
green.” After Mrs. Bradford’s death in 
1926, Russell sold his house, which was 
too large for his sole occupancy, and 
rented smaller quarters in the town, 
and it was there that, after three years 
of illness, he was at last relieved of 
His immediate survivor is 
his sister, Miss Edith Bradford, of 
Cambridge. — H. N. Fowler, who re- 
tired as Professor Emeritus from the 
College for Women, Western Reserve 
University, last June, spent the spring 
and summer in Greece and other parts 


suffering. 
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of Europe. He returned to this country 
this fall to accept the position of Con- 
sultant in Classical Literature at the 
Library of Congress. His address is 
2000 R Street, N.W., Washington, 
DC. 


1881 
Rey. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 
Dr. Edward Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Peabody Museum 
in Cambridge. — J. G. Wood’s address 
is now Exeter, N.H. 


1882 
Henry W. CunninGcuaM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 
At the annual convention 
American Bar 
Memphis in October, the Association 


of the 
Association, held in 
Medal for conspicuous service rendered 
in the cause of American jurisprudence 
for the year was awarded to Samuel 
Williston, who has been for forty years 
Professor of Law at the Harvard Law 
The medal is a large gold 
medal and was awarded this year for 
the first time and will be awarded 
annually hereafter. — The Roosevelt 


School. 


Medal for distinguished service was 
awarded in October to Owen Wister as 
the historian of the frontier. — Hey- 
ward Gibbons Leavitt died suddenly 
during the night of September 5, 1929, 
in New York City. Born in New York 
March 22, 1861, he fitted for college in 
private schools in that city. He was a 
popular and prominent member of the 
Class and belonged to the Hasty Pud- 
ding and A.D. Clubs, and took a keen 
interest in athletics, playing on the 
Varsity baseball team. He graduated 
with honorable mention in chemistry, 
and this knowledge naturally led him 
into industrial activities later 
in life, though immediately after his 
he studied 


many 


graduation from Harvard 
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for two years at the Columbia Law 
School, taking the degree of LL.B. and 
being admitted to the bar in New York 
and practising there for a few months. 
He then went into the business of 
building gas works in the Middle West 
under a new process for making water 
gas, and had some connection with coal 
mining in that part of the country. In 
1890 he moved to Nebraska and under- 
took farming on a large scale near 
Grand Island, raising sugar beets to 
supply the factory that his classmate 
Henry Oxnard had started there. In 
1899 he organized the Standard Beet 
Sugar Company, of which he was vice- 
president and manager, to build and 
operate a factory at a town named in 
his honor Leavitt, about nine miles 
from Fremont, Nebraska. For many 
years he carried on diversified farming 
on a large scale. He also became inter- 
ested in the development through irri- 
gation of the arid lands of the North 
Platte Valley. In 1907 he built a canal 
over one hundred miles long that was to 
drain ninety thousand acres of land of 
which the company of which he was the 
His large opera- 
tions as well as his family connections 
in the East took him constantly to 
New York and often to Boston, where 
he was always warmly welcomed by his 
friends. He November 28, 
1898, at Omaha, Alvina Weller, daugh- 
ter of Conrad Weller, of that city, and 
for many years he made his home there, 


head owned a third. 


married, 


but about a year ago he removed his 
residence to Belmont, as some of his 
children had married and lived near 
there and much of his business in the 
latter part of his life was in the East. 
He had one daughter, Martha, a grad- 
uate of Radcliffe, who is the wife of 
Francis Durfee Johnson, ’20, an archi- 
tect in Boston and living in Belmont, 
and three sons, Heyward Lathrop, °23, 
David Henry, '26, and George Conrad, 
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*30. Thomas C. Thacher, ’82, married 
one of his sisters. Heyward Leavitt was 
a man of wide knowledge, of intimate 
acquaintance with many of the prob- 
lems of modern business, and a man of 
great activity in the enterprises in 
which he engaged. He had a vast ac- 
quaintance with Harvard men and with 
many of the prominent business men of 
the country. His personality was one 
of rare charm, which his classmates 
early recognized and always admired, 
and it was a charm that, though it had 
much of the vivacity of youth, was a 
part of his character to the end of his 
life. 
1883 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

The usual lunch will be given in 

January at the Harvard Club. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Louis Butler McCagg died in New- 
port, R.I., September 20, 1929. He was 
born in Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1861, the 
son of Ezra Butler and Caroline (Ogden) 
McCagg. He prepared for college at 
Maury’s School in New York City and 
with Rev. Derwent Cooleridge, Han- 
well Rectory, London, England. While 
at Harvard he was particularly promi- 
nent in departments and organizations 
where music was involved. Possessed of 
a tenor voice of noted range and beauty, 
he was an outstanding member of the 
Glee Club and always contributed gen- 
erously of his talent to the entertain- 
ment of his friends. He retained the 
quality of his voice in remarkable pur- 
ity and vigor until the end of his life. 
He received the degree of LL.B. from 
After 
engaging for a short time in the practice 
of the law, he retired and continued 


Columbia Law School in 1888. 
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thereafter without regular occupation 
except, as he expressed it, for “‘the 
usual share of unpaid honors on the 
boards of hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, musical societies, ete.” During 
the war he was engaged in work with 
War Service Club No. L (Harvard) at 
the Newport Naval Hospital and in the 
Clinic for Reéducation, New York. He 
was married in Newport, R.I., Novem- 
ber 2, 1892, to Edith Edgar, daughter 
of Edward and Mary Augusta (LeRoy) 
King, of Newport. She survives him 
with their children, Mary Augusta, 
Louis Butler, Edward King, and Wil- 
liam Ogden. — George Uriel Crocker 
died in Boston, November 5, 1929. He 
was born in Boston, January 9, 1863, 
the son of Uriel Haskell and Clara Gar- 
land (Ballard) Crocker. He prepared 
for college at the Boston Latin School. 
After graduating with the Class, he 
spent two years in the Harvard Law 
School. He was admitted to the Suffolk 
County Bar in 1886, and immediately 
entered upon the practice of the law 
with his father, engaging principally 
in the care and management of trust 
property. Much of his time was given 
to municipal politics in Boston, his 
service beginning as a member of the 
Boston Common Council. He was City 
Treasurer of Boston from 1901 to 1906, 
and was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Administration 
and Finance, as well as a member of the 
Board of Sinking Fund Commissioners. 
He held, also, at various times, many 
important business posts, having been 
treasurer of the Northern Railroad of 
New Hampshire, trustee of the Harvard 
Mutual Foundation, president of the 
Bay State Mortgage Corporation, presi- 
dent and director of the Commonwealth 
Associates, treasurer of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston, and of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Association. He contributed 
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frequently to magazines and news- 
papers on subjects of public interest. 
On October 4, 1887, he was married to 
Emma Lilian Aylesworth, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., who survives him with four 
married daughters. 


1885 
Henry M. WI..1ams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

Walter Atherton is one of the archi- 
tects for a schoolhouse for the City of 
Medford. — Henry Bartlett is one of 
the executive committee of the Cam- 
bridge Red Cross. He is also active in 
the Boy Scout work. — R. W. Boyden 
was one of the American delegates at 
the biennial conference at the Institute 
of Pacific Relations held at Kyoto, 
Japan, October 26 to November 8, trav- 
eling from London overland through 
Russia and Siberia. He is also chairman 
of the Mail Appeal Committee of the 
American Red Cross, Boston Metro- 
politan Chapter. — J. McG. Goodale’s 
firm name is now Goodale, Hanson & 
Hooker, 61 Broadway, New York. — 
A. S. Johnson, for forty-five years a 
member, forty years a director, and 
thirty-two years president of the Bos- 
ton Y.M.C.A., has resigned as president 
and been elected chairman of the board 
of directors. — G. R. Nutter has been 
elected president of the Social Law 
Library. He also led the Good Govern- 
ment Association in its activities during 
the mayoralty campaign in Boston. He 
is also one of the examining committee 
of the Boston Public Library. — C. G. 
Parker is building a new residence on 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. — C. P. Robinson’s son Charles 
has entered the Class of 1933, Harvard. 
— Professor E. D. Roe, of Syracuse 
University, on account of illness has 
resigned as director-general of the Pi 
Mu Epsilon Fraternity and been made 
director-general emeritus. He resumed 
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partial work in teaching in June. — 
A. P. Smith has changed his law office 
address from Liberty Building to 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, 
Philadelphia. — W. S. Thayer deliv- 
ered the president’s address at the 
annual meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association at Portland, Oregon, in 
July of this year. — H. M. Williams 
has been elected a councilor of the 
Business Historical Society, which co- 
operates with the Harvard Business 
School in building up its library. He is 
also a director of the Barrow Corpora- 
tion. — W. W. Winslow is treasurer of 
the School Board of Punxsutawney, 
Pa. — Dr. Henry Foster Lewis died at 
Wooster, Ohio, August 5, 1929. He was 
the son of Joseph Briggs and Mary 
Elizabeth (Foster) Lewis, and was born 
at Chicago February 15, 1864. He pre- 
pared for college at the Hyde Park, IIl., 
High School. In college he roomed for 
two years with Stephen A. Bailey in 
Thayer 20, and was a member of the 
Everett Atheneum. At graduation he 
received honorable mention in English 
composition, chemistry, and natural 
history. Entering the Harvard Medical 
School, he graduated M.D. in 1888. In 
1887 he took an extended vacation trip 
in Europe with W. W. Winslow. He did 
hospital service at the Boston City 
Hospital and afterwards at Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, and prac- 
tised medicine in Chicago until shortly 
before his death, when as a widower he 
retired to Wooster, Ohio, the home of 
one of his daughters. He held many 
positions of responsibility and distinc- 
tion in the medical profession, being a 
Professor of Physical Diagnosis in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Chicago; Assistant Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology in the Rush 
Medical College; Professor of Gynecol- 
ogy in the Chicago Polyclinic; Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics in the University 
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of Illinois, and Attending Obstetrician 
and later Surgeon at the Cook County 
Hospital; secretary and president of the 
Chicago Gynecological Society, and 
president of the Central Graduate Asso- 
ciation of Theta Delta Chi. In prepara- 
tion for the war he served in the medical 
reserve training camp in Sparta, Wis., 
in 1915, and in the Mexican emergency 
made medical examinations of Illinois 
National Guard Troops at Springfield 
and at General Department Head- 
quarters, Chicago. In the Great War he 
was first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps, at Headquarters Central De- 
partment, Chicago. After the United 
States entered the war, he was pro- 
moted captain in June, 1917; promoted 
major, September 4; transferred to 
Recruit Depot, Fort Slocum, N.Y., 
October 11; discharged March 18, 
1919. He was commissioned lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, May 7, 1919. He married Min- 
nie Dows Naa, a Siamese, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, July 9, 1890. Three 
daughters and a son, Henry Foster 
Lewis, Jr., Harvard °22, survive their 
father. — Charles Alexander Whitte- 
more died, November 12, 1929, of 
cancer, at the Palmer Memorial Hos- 
pital in Boston, after a considerable 
period of illness. He was the son of 
Benjamin B. and Martha Ellen (Dick- 
inson) Whittemore, and was born in 
Cambridge, January 24, 1864. His first 
Whittemore ancestor in America settled 
in Malden, then part of Charlestown, 
before 1645. His grandfather, Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore, D.D., was a 
graduate of Tufts and at one time a 
minister in Cambridge, later president 
of the Vermont and Massachusetts 
Railroad Company and of the Cam- 
bridge Bank. He attended the Cam- 
bridge schools and entered Harvard 
from the Cambridge High and Latin 
School. In College he was a member of 
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the Everett Atheneum, Delta Upsilon, 
the old Harvard Union, and the Signet. 
He graduated magna cum laude and 
spent the next two years at the Harvard 
Law School. Later he studied in the 
offices of Lewis S. Dabney and Fred- 
erick Cunningham. He was admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar in 1888. For 
a time he was with Balch and Racke- 
mann, but afterwards practised law by 
himself, specializing in conveyancing, 
with an office in Boston until the time 
of his death. He was a member of the 
American, Massachusetts, and Middle- 
sex Bar Associations, the Abstract Club 
and the Massachusetts Conveyancers’ 
Association. For some years he was a 
director of the Gwynne Memorial Home 
for Children. He had been a member of 
the Cambridge Art Circle, Lexington 
Historical Society, and the Massachu- 
setts Reform Club. He was a fine 
musician, and, while a student and for 
some years afterwards, served as organ- 
ist for several churches. His daughters 
inherited his musical tastes and he pro- 
vided for their adequate musical educa- 
tion. He was married, December 11, 
1888, at Cambridge to Evelyn Cutting 
Bullard, who survives with three daugh- 
ters, Miss Elsie Whittemore, of Boston; 
Mrs. Alexander C. King, of Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Miss Martha Whitte- 
more, of New York City. There is also 
a young grandson. He had lived first 
in Cambridge, then in Lexington, and 
then in Boston proper, for several years 
in each location, but at the time of his 
death was living at 11 Lakeville Place, 
Jamaica Plain. Funeral services con- 


ducted by Rev. Boynton Merrill, D.D., 
now of Newton, formerly assistant to 
Dr. Gordon, of the Old South Church, 
were held at the Crosby Memorial 
Chapel, Boston, November 14. 
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Henry S. WARDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Philip Dexter spent a part of last 
summer in France. — The address of 
Henry Edwards is Nantucket. — H. F. 
Meserve, who has retired from banking 
in Europe, arrived in New York in 
October with the intention of spending 
the hunting season in Nevada and the 
For the 
present his post-office address will be, 
care of the National City Bank, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. — Dr. E. A. 
Pease’s address is 659 St. John Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. — L. S. Thayer’s ad- 
dress is 11 Club Road, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. — I. R. Thomas’s per- 
manent address is Monstone Farm, 
Ipswich. He contemplates being abroad 
for the winter. — R. H. Van Deman’s 
promotion to the rank of major-general, 
United States Army, was duly con- 
firmed by the Senate on President 
Hoover’s nomination as of May 17, 
1929. General Van Deman was retired 
from active service for age, September 
4, 1929. His address is 3141 Curlew 
Street, San Diego, Cal. It is excep- 
tional for a graduate of Harvard College 
to choose the military profession for his 


rest of the winter in Florida. 


life’s work and to gain the highest of 
the regular ranks in the United States 
Army. General Leonard Wood, a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Medical School in 
the Class of 1884, and General E. S. 
Otis, a graduate of the Harvard Law 
School in the Class of 1860, became pro- 
fessional soldiers and attained that 
rank. General F. C. Barlow, A.B. 1855, 
became a major-general of volunteers in 
the Civil War. General Artemas Ward, 
A.B. 1748, and General S. H. Parsons, 
A.B. 1756, were major-generals of the 
American army in the war of the Re- 
volution. General Van Deman has re- 
ceived decorations from Great Britain, 
France, and Italy for his service in 
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Europe during the Great War. From 
the United States he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with the fol- 
lowing citation: ‘‘For especially meri- 
torious and distinguished service as 
Chief of the Military Intelligence 
Branch, General Staff, in organizing the 
Intelligence Service of the Army in the 
United States. To his ability, untiring 
zeal, and devotion to duty, the building 
up of a very efficient Intelligence Serv- 
ice of the Army was largely due.” — 
J. W. Wood, senior partner in the firm 
of Wood, Struthers & Co., investment 
bankers, has moved his office to 20 Pine 
Street, New York City. — Charles 
Handy Baldwin died at his home, 
“Cora Lynn,”’ Christ Church, on the 
Island of Barbados, British West 
Indies, August 6, 1929. He was born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 31, 1867, 
the son of Jotham Francis and Clara 
(Handy) Baldwin, prepared for college 
in his native city and at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and entered Harvard as a 
freshman in the autumn of 1884. 
Throughout his four years’ course at 
Cambridge, he registered continuously 
from Cincinnati and roomed with his 
classmate, F. D. Peale, in 25 Thayer. 
In his junior and senior years he was a 
member of the famous Eighty-Eight 
tug-of-war team, which for four con- 
secutive years won the College cham- 
pionship. In 1887 and 1888 he was a 
member of the University tug-of-war 
team, which, in the latter year, won 
over all competitors at the intercollegi- 
ate athletic meeting, then popularly 
known as the Mott Haven Games. In 
his senior year he pulled number $ in 
his class crew in the class race on 
Charles River. As an undergraduate 
he belonged to the Institute of 1770, 
the Hasty Pudding Club, and the 
Deutscher Verein. Having graduated 
with the degree of A.B. in June, 1888, 
he entered the Cincinnati Law School, 


from which he was duly graduated with 
the degree of LL.B. in May, 1890. He 
was admitted to the Ohio Bar the same 
month. After practising for a short 
time in Cincinnati, he moved in Novem- 
ber, 1890, to Chicago, where he im- 
mediately gained admission to the 
Illinois Bar and took up practice. In 
June, 1892, he was appointed assistant 
attorney for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. A year later he became 
attorney for the same corporation. On 
December 1, 1893, he formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of the law with 
Hugh L. Burnham, under the firm 
name of Burnham & Baldwin, with 
offices in the Hartford Building, Chi- 
cago. He continued actively engaged in 
his profession and with success until 
about 1905, when he acquired a resi- 
dence, at Yarmouthport, to which he 
retired. There and at Holliston, where 
he bought and carried on a farm, he 
had homes. He traveled both in the 
United States and abroad and took an 
interest in various industrial enter- 
prises. Early in 1917 he moved to New 
York City and became an officer of the 
Okonite Company, a corporation en- 
gaged in the manufacture of insulated 
cables for the transmission of electric 
current, with works in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and affiliations in Eng- 
land. Living in New York and having 
his office at Passaic, New Jersey, he 
continued with this company until 
grave illness caused his retirement in 
December, 1928. In February, 1929, 
he sailed for Barbados, believing that 
the climate of that island, with which 
he had previously become familiar, 
would give him a measure of relief and 
possibly somewhat prolong his life. He 
had, however, no expectation of re- 
covering his health or of returning to 
his native land. It is understood that 
his death was due to dropsy. Charles 
Baldwin was well liked by his class- 
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mates. He was a man of attractive 
presence and urbane manner, was de- 
voted to his friends and valued highly 
his associations with the Class. Gn 
September 10, 1891, he married at 
Evanston, IIl., Miss Lillian King 
White, of Jamestown, N.Y. Mrs. Bald- 
win died many years ago. 


1890 
Howarp Corning, Sec. 
36 Shepard St., Cambridge 

C. L. Mix, who has been since 1920 
Professor of Medicine and head of the 
Department of Medicine at the Loyola 
University Medical School, has been 
appointed Professor of Medicine, Emer- 
itus. He was Assistant Professor of 
Anatomy from 1900 to 1903, Professor 
of Physical Diagnosis from 1903 to 
1914, and Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine from 1914 to 1920, at the North- 
western University Medical School. — 
J. B. Scott, A.M. 91, Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Foreign Relations at 
Georgetown University, has been noti- 
fied by the Prime Ministers of Denmark 
and Poland that he has been appointed 
president of the commission on concilia- 
tion between the two governments. 
Dr. Scott, who is president of the con- 
ciliation commission between Switzer- 
land and Belgium, has represented the 
United States in many international 
conferences in the past thirty years. He 
is the American representative on the 
arbitration the 
United States and Norway and a mem- 


commission between 


ber of the arbitration commission to 
Guatemala. — C. H. Woolsey and Mrs 
Woolsey recently returned from a year’s 
automobile trip which covered 24,000 
miles. They visited the western part of 
the United States; Sonora, Mexico; and 
British Columbia and Alberta, Canada. 
Woolsey’s address is New Paltz, N.Y. 
—TIsaac_ Adler, 
councilman-at-large and vice-mayor of 
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N.Y., in 1927, 
nominated for councilman at the non- 


Rochester, was re- 
partisan primary, September 17, 1929, 
—C. H. Taylor has been elected a 
member of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester. Tay- 
lor is president of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. — G. A. Dorsey, lec- 
turer at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City, was a repre- 
sentative at the Fourth Pacific Science 
Congress, which was held at Welte- 
vreden and Bandoeng, Java, from May 
16 to 25, 1929, under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Indies Science Council, 
with the support of the Netherlands 
Indies Government. — Howard Corn- 
ing, 36 Shepard Street, Cambridge, has 
been elected secretary of the Class to 
succeed F. P. Cabot, who has resigned. 
Abraham Koshland, of Boston, has 
been elected a member of the Class 
Committee. The other members of that 
committee are: R. E. Faulkner of 
Keene, N.H., and E. A. Darling of 
Cambridge, who were elected at the 
time of graduation, T. W. Slocum of 
New York City, and Howard Corning 
of Cambridge. 
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A. J. Garceat, Sec. 

40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 
Melville Asbury Marsh, A.M. ’92, 
died at Sound Beach, Conn., August 16, 
1929. His death was caused by a heart 
attack. He was born at Acton, Maine, 
December 23, 1856, the son of Isaiah 
and Irene (Farnham) Marsh, and pre- 
pared for college at the New Hampton, 
N.H., Academy. He was president of 
the A. Kimball Company, manufac- 
turers of paper tags, New York City. 
Before entering Harvard he taught 
school for ten years, during which 
period he was for eight years associate 
principal of Green Mountain Seminary, 
Waterbury Centre, Vt., and principal 
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of the Minard Commercial School, 
which was connected with the Semi- 
nary. After receiving his graduate de- 
gree, he taught English and mathe- 
matics for four years at the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N.Y. He then en- 
tered business with his father-in-law, 
who founded the A. Kimball Company, 
and on the latter’s death became presi- 
dent of the corporation. He was a 
trustee of the Hahnemann Hospital of 
New York City. In 1894 he married 
Mary Elizabeth Kimball, at New York 
City. Two daughters, and a son, Alonzo 
K. Marsh, ’20, survive. — R. L. 
O’Brien, formerly editor of the Boston 
Herald, has been elected president of 
the Middlesex Club, a Republican 
organization in Massachusetts. — Mary 
Leonard Everett, daughter of Torrey 
Everett, was married, August 31, at 
Pasadena, Cal., to Philip J. Burton. — 
Julia Lee Paine, daughter of J. B. Paine, 
was married, at Weston, September 10, 
to George K. Wakefield, ’22, M.B.A. 24. 


1892 


ALLEN R. Brenner, Sec. 
Andover 

Benjamin Cook, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed justice of the Second District 
Court, Fall River. — During October, 
J. O. Porter visited the Baltic Sea re- 
gion in the interests of the U.S. Ship- 
ping Board. — W. T. Brewster was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters at the University Convocation, 
October 31, which concluded the exer- 
cises commemorating the 175th anni- 
versary of the founding of Columbia 
University. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
Sidney Miller Ballou, sometime Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Hawaii, and one of the ablest and most 
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successful members of the Class, died 
suddenly from a heart attack at the 
Harvard Club in New York, October 
29, 1929. He was born in Providence, 
R.I., October 24, 1870, and was the son 
of Orin Aldrich Ballou, a prominent 
cotton manufacturer, and Charlotte 
Hitchcock (Miller) Ballou. He pre- 
pared for college at the English High 
School in Boston, entered Harvard in 
1889 as a regular member of the Class 
of 1893, and throughout his entire 
course was recognized as an exception- 
ally brilliant scholar. After graduation 
he taught mathematics and English in 
the University School, Chicago, during 
the fall of 1893, but soon decided to 
give up teaching for the law, and after 
Christmas of that year entered the 
Harvard Law School, but left in May, 
1895, to accept a position secured for 
him by Wilder, ’93, in a prominent law 
office in Honolulu. He soon became a 
member of the firm, and in 1897 made 
a Compilation of the Civil and Penal 
Laws of Hawaii, which, upon annexa- 
tion, was officially adopted by Congress 
in the Organic Act of the Territory. In 
that same year President Roosevelt 
appointed him an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Hawaii. In 1898 
he was elected president of the Univer- 
sity Club of Hawaii. In 1899 Harvard 
conferred upon him an honorary A.M. 
degree. After a few years’ service on 
the bench, Ballou resigned and spent 
the whole of the year 1902 traveling 
in Europe. Upon his return he became 
the attorney and representative of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
in Washington, where he remained until 
1922. During the World War he was a 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery, and 
was stationed at Fortress Monroe, Va., 
up to the time of the Armistice. He 
retained his commission as a Reserve 
Officer, and was so interested in mili- 
tary training and service that he did 
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considerable voluntary work in this 
field and wrote numerous articles on 
both naval and military subjects. He 
was an active member and _ vice- 
president of the Navy League, and at 
the invitation of the Navy Department 
was present at the bombing tests when 
German warships were sunk by air- 
planes, and was later a guest of the 
Navy at battle practice off the Pacific 
Coast. In January, 1923, he was ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration of San Francisco, and lived 
there until 1928, when he was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Sugar 
Institute and moved to New York. He 
was a member of the Metropolitan, 
Army and Navy, Racket, and Chevy 
Chase Clubs of Washington; of the 
Harvard Clubs of New York, Washing- 
ton, and Honolulu; of the University 
and Country Clubs of Honolulu; and 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco; 
and was also a member of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. In Decem- 
ber, 1895, Ballou married Thornie 
Morgan Duke, of Louisville, Ky., who 
died in March, 1905, leaving 
children, the elder of whom, a son, died 
in 1900. On July 27, 1907, Ballou mar- 
ried Lucia Burnett, of Los Angeles. 
Ballou was buried in the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Washington. — 
Albion Leroy Millan died at Brookline, 
September 21, 1929. He was the son of 
Alexander and Hannah Doane (Town- 
send) Millan, of Cambridge, and was 
born there, October 28, 1870. He en- 
tered College from the Cambridge Latin 
School in 1889 with the Class of 1893, 
received his A.B. degree in due course, 
and then went to the Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 
1896. For the rest of his life he engaged 
in the general practice of the law in 
Boston. During the war he served on 
the Legal Advisory Board of Boston. 


two 
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For many years he lived in Acton, 
where he took an active part in munici- 
pal affairs. On June 26, 1900, he mar- 
ried Anna Elouisa Dane, of New Bos- 
ton, N.H., who, with one of his two 
sons, survives him. — Harrison Gar- 
field Rhodes, an author and playwright 
of distinction, died at Hereford, Eng- 
land, on September 20, 1929, after years 
of failing health. He was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 2, 1871, the son of 
James Harrison Rhodes, lawyer, and 
Adelaide Maria (Robbins) Rhodes, and, 
after a short period at Adelbert College, 
came to Harvard in 1890 and received 
his A.B. degree with the Class of 1898. 
After several years with the publishing 
firm of Stone and Kimball in Chicago, 
he was sent to Europe in 1898 as busi- 
ness representative of various American 
magazines, and while abroad did con- 
siderable journalistic work for New 
York and Chicago papers, but on his 
return home turned to authorship and 
to work as a playwright. In collabora- 
tion with Thomas A. Wise he wrote 
A Gentleman from Mississippi, which 
was produced in New York in 1908. In 
1911 two other plays, An Old 
Yorker and Modern Marriage, by the 
same joint authorship, were brought 
out in New York, while still another 
play, The Maternal Instinct, written 
with Robert Herrick, ’90, 
duced. He also collaborated with An- 
thony Hope in Captain Dieppe, and 
with H. E. Thomas on Her Friend the 
King, which latter play is being acted 
at the time of writing by William 
Faversham in Boston. Probably the 
best-known of his plays was Ruggles of 
Red Gap, which had long runs in both 
New York and London. In the spring 
of 1912, Rhodes had charge of the pro- 
duction at the Winter Garden in New 
York. During these years he wrote 
many articles, principally for Harper’s 
Magazine, and a number of stories, 


New 
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notable among the latter being ‘‘The 
Lady and the Ladder,” ‘“‘ The Flight, to 
Eden,” and ‘‘American Towns and 
People.” He also wrote a popular guide- 
book to Florida, induced by the fact 
that, while he considered New York 
his home, he had spent the greater part 
of the past twenty-five years at his 
place at Daytona Beach. He was a 
member of the Harvard and the Coffee 
House Clubs of New York and of the 
Garrick Club of London. — P. L. Ath- 
erton has been appointed director of the 
music division of the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, and thus has 
charge of the largest collection of music 
and musical literature in the world, and 
also of the chamber music festivals 
given under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment in the music auditorium of 
the Library. — William Duane, Profes- 
sor of Bio-Physics at Harvard, and a 
great-great-great-grandson of Benja- 
min Franklin, was the principal speaker 
at the unveiling, October 28, 1929, of 
the tablet presented by the Boston Tea 
Party Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution marking the site 
of the birthplace of Franklin, who was 
born in Boston, January 17, 1706, at 
what is now No. 17 Milk Street. Duane 
represented the Franklin Society and 
also the University of Pennsylvania, of 
which he is a graduate, Class of 1892, 
and which was founded by his famous 
ancestor. — E. O. Hiler’s address is 
5 Fresh Pond Lane, Cambridge. — 
T. A. Jaggar makes this interesting 
statement in a recent issue of The Vol- 
cano Letter: “‘No what 
causes an earthquake. No one ever will 
know until local observers with local 
instruments and controlled experiments 
investigate local earthquakes in a 
strategic field. The doctrines of emer- 
gence angle, epicenters, distance, depth, 
nature of source, as nowadays applied 
to distant earthquakes (and that means 


one knows 
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big earthquakes), are not doing clinical 
work on local patients. The earthquake 
problem needs a Pasteur.’’ — W. M. 
Reed, who was for some time on the 
staff of the Harvard Observatory and 
later Assistant Professor of Astronomy 
at Princeton, is to bring out in January, 
through Harcourt, Brace & Co., of 
New York, a book entitled ‘‘ The Earth 
for Sam.”’ It is the result of several 
years of painstaking search and pre- 
paration, contains some two hundred 
illustrations — many of which were 
lent by the Natural History Museum of 
New York —and is written with the 
object of explaining to young people the 
geological history of the earth from the 
time when it was a molten mass down 
through the eons to the days, some 
twenty-five thousand years ago, when 
the people whom we know as the Cro- 
Magnons appeared in Spain and later 
spread through the western part of 
Europe. — K. G. T. Webster, Professor 
of English at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed one of the non-resident tutors 
under Professor Coolidge of Unit No. 1 
of the House Plan. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

Sam Starrett Dearborn died at 
Nashua, N.H., May 3, 1929. He had 
practised his profession in Nashua ever 
since his graduation from the Medicai 
School and had become one of the lead- 
ing physicians in the State. He served 
on the staffs of the local hospitals, and 
was also a director of the Second Na- 
tional Bank and the Wonolancet Com- 
pany. He was born at Milford, N.H., 
January 30, 1872, the son of Sam G. 
and Henrietta M. (Starrett) Dearborn, 
and prepared at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. In 1898 he married May H. 
Chandler, of Nashua, who survives. — 
David Abram Ellis died at Boston, 
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July 27, 1929. He was a prominent 
citizen of Boston. He served for ten 
years on the School Committee, four 
years as chairman, had been a member 
of the Transit Commission, and for sev- 
eral years was on the State Public Util- 
ities Commission. His achievements 
while on the School Committee were 
regarded as very important. He had 
been a trustee of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, and was a mem- 
ber of many organizations of various 
kinds. In addition to his public service, 
he carried on an active law practice and 
was a member of important committees 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association. 
For several years he lectured at Har- 
vard College on municipal government. 
He was born at Buffalo, N.Y., February 
20, 1873, the son of William D. and 
Bertha (Strass) Ellis, and entered Col- 
lege from the Boston Latin School. In 
1898 he married Amy Friedman at 
Boston; they had two daughters, one of 
whom died when five years old. — 
McPherson Fraser died by drowning, 
September 21, 1929. He was born at 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
March 23, 1872, the son of Albert and 
Julia Caroline (Lippincott) Fraser. He 
prepared for college at Dr. Lyon’s Pre- 
paratory School, Providence, R.I. Be- 
coming interested in journalism in his 
junior year, he left the Class and wrote 
for a number of papers, particularly the 
Boston Traveler, Boston Herald, New 
York Press, New York World, and the 
Philadelphia North American. He gave 
promise of a distinguished career in 
journalism and in fiction, but his eye- 
sight becoming affected, he abandoned 
his profession, and in the last years of 
his life was unable to undertake work 
of any kind. — The Endicott Peabody 
Saltonstall Prize has been awarded to 
Charles McKim Norton, of the Class of 
1929, the son of the late Charles D. 
Norton of New York. In this appoint- 
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ment both the Class and the College 
have reasons for congratulation. — R. 
Homans has been elected president of 
the Norfolk Hunt Club, of which G. M. 
Cushing is treasurer. — J. D. M. Ford, 


Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages at Harvard, is the 
subject of an article published in the 
September Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 
as the eighth of a series of articles on 
*‘Hispanists Past and Present.” The 
article about Professor Ford was writ- 
ten by H. G. Doyle, ’11, Dean of the 
lower division in Columbian College 
and Professor of Romance Languages 
at George Washington University, and 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
— A. Lehman has recently organized 
an investment company called the Leh- 
man Corporation. An article on him, 
with a portrait, appeared in the Boston 
Evening Transcript for September 19. 
— In the series of ‘“‘People You Ought 
to Know,” running in the Boston 
Herald, an account, with a portrait, of 
G. B. Magrath was printed in the issue 
of October 19. — E. Sedgwick received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters from Syracuse University 
at its Commencement exercises last 
June. — C. Abbe sends an interesting 
letter to the Secretary with the follow- 
ing account of his recent career: “‘I 
worked on the Cornell University War 
Records of the Alumni from 1927 until 
last November, when far more re- 
munerative work with Professor W. F. 
Willcox, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, compelled me to 
drop the war record work. Besides 
work for the American Journal of Psy- 
chology, including a special memorial 
volume of Miss M. F. Washburn, of 
Vassar, I revised and saw through the 
press a work by Walden, of the Univer- 
sity of Rostock, having revised the 
translation from the German. During 
the summer and the fall of 1928 I 
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worked on the proofing, indexing, and 
seeing through the press of a volume of 
1112 pages on ‘International Migra- 
tions,’ Vol. I, for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research (Professor Gay, 
of Harvard, is one of their directors of 
research). Late in the fall I was again 
called in by the Department of Chem- 
istry to translate and run through the 
press the Non-Resident Lecturer Pring- 
sheim’s volume on Polysaccharides. 
Since then I have been steadily at work 
on this and two other volumes for the 
Non-Resident Lectureship Series, as 
well as on the companion volume to 
Vol. I, above, on ‘International Migra- 
tions.”’’ —G. H. Tinkham has re- 
turned, via London, from one of his 
trips round the world. According to 
the papers, ‘‘he has hunted big game, 
fished in Iceland, tramped through the 
Bavarian forests, sampled the night life 
of Paris and Berlin, danced in Vienna, 
and visited Old World English inns.”” — 
The George Lawley and Son Corpora- 
tion, of Neponset, already has received 
the contract to build a yacht for the 
international series, to be designed by 
C. H. Crane, of New York, for a syndi- 
York 


cate of members of the New 


Yacht Club. —H. C. Vrooman is 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Greenville, Maine. — L. C. de Roche- 


mont, the son of L. L. G. de Roche- 
mont, was married to Virginia Shaler 
at New York, September 12. — A son 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Lee, Jr., in July. George Lee thus be- 
comes a grandfather. — A speech of 
H. Cabot’s at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs at Cincinnati in 
May is printed in the report of that 
meeting in the Alumni Bulletin, pages 
19-22. — Addresses: Rev. L. M. Green- 





man, Chelmsford; Dr. W. C. Mackey, 
37 Lee Street, Brookline. — Publica- 
tions: F. L. Olmsted sends the Secretary 
an illustrated “Report of the State 
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Sacra- 


Park Survey of California,” 
mento, 1929. It is a work of art and of 
science. Another interesting work, sent 
by L. R. G. Crandon, is entitled ‘“‘The 
Thumb Print and Cross Correspond- 
ence Experiments Made with the 
Medium Margery During 1927 and 
1928,” by M. W. Richardson and 
others. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

Winthrop Ames has announced his 
withdrawal from theatrical manage- 
ment; he will devote his time to writing 
and traveling. After his graduation 
from College, he studied for a year in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, and was then, until 1904, 
engaged in editorial work in the special 
field of art. From 1904 to 1908 he was 
manager of the Castle Square Theatre, 
Boston, and from 1908 to 1911 director 
of the New Theatre, New York. He has 
since managed the Little Theatre and 
Booth Theatre in New York. He has 
directed many well-known productions. 
A long article about him was published 
in the October issue of the Theatre 
Guild Magazine and partially reprinted 
in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
October 2. — F. W. Grinnell was ap- 
pointed in June, by Governor Allen, 
one of three members of a special com- 
mission to investigate compulsory 
motor vehicle liability insurance and 
related matters in the State. —G. A. 
Kaven has recently become a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar. — Delcevare 
King announces the birth of a daughter, 
Meredith King, October 17, 1929. — 
A. S. Pier has written “‘The Rigor of 
the Game,” stories of Harvard athletics 
(Houghton Miffin Company), and 
“The Captain”’ (Penn Publishing Com- 
pany). — Frederick Stedman Snow 
died at Roxbury, July 2, 1929. His 
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death was caused by a heart attack. 
He had practised medicine in Roxbury 
ever since his graduation from the 
Medical School. In addition to his 
private practice, he served on the 
staffs of the Boston Dispensary, the 
Tremont Dispensary, the Longwood 
Hospital, the Free Hospital for Women, 
and the Berkeley Infirmary, and was an 
examiner for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. He was born 
at Boston, May 14, 1873, the son of 
Barna S. and Harriet (Jackson) Snow, 
and prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School. In 1899 he married Amy 
Louise Brooks, at Lowell; she survives, 
with a son and a daughter. — H. D. 
Tudor’s son John died August 19, 1929, 
from injuries received in an automobile 
accident August 17, 1929. — Robert 
Walcott has been elected chairman of 
the Cambridge Tercentenary Com- 
mittee. 


1896 

J.J Hayes, Sec. 

80 State St., Boston 
George Matthias Busch died July 5 
1929, at Williamsport, Pa. He 
born in Buffalo, N.Y., September 30, 
1871, the son of Jacob and Regina M. 
(Glasser) Busch. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Buffalo High School. He 
left college in 1895 and entered the 
general contracting business in Buffalo, 
and from 1901 to 1903 was in the soft- 
coal mining business in Pennsylvania. 
In 1904 he took up the general con- 
tracting business again at Williamsport, 
Pa., under the firm name of Busch and 


was 


Stewart, doing such work as railroad 
construction, road building, ete. He 
was married in 1900 to Anna E. Miller, 


of Williamsport, who, with a daughter 
and son, survives him. — William Cook 
Gray died at Fall River, August 15, 
1929. He was born in Fall River, Aug- 
ust 9, 1873, the son of Wanton Howland 
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and Phebe (Durfee) Gray. He prepared 
for college at the B.M.C. Durfee High 
School at Fall River. After receiving 


his degree he was with the Fall River 
News and then the Fall River Herald, 
and in 1902 he entered the Harvard 
Law School and was graduated in 1905. 
He then entered the office of H. A. 
Dubuque in Fall River. In 1907 he 
formed a partnership of Fuller and 
Gray, which lasted until Mr. Fuller’s 
death in 1917. In 1908 he was elected 
Alderman-at-Large in Fall River and 
served five two-year terms, and during 
the latter two terms was president of 
the Board of Aldermen. In 1917 he was 
elected Registrar of Deeds in Fall River 
District, Bristol County. He was mar- 
ried, October 1, 1918, to Blanche Rose 
Inniat at Fall River, who survives him. 
—Francis Allen Richardson died at 
San Francisco, Cal., August 5, 1929. 
He was born in Boston, February 19, 
1874, the son of William E. and Vesta 
(Hodsdon) Richardson. He prepared 
for college at Berkeley School, Boston. 
He received his degree of A.B. in 1895 
and degree of S.B. in 1896. His life was 
a varied one. He taught and studied in 
many places and from time to time 
practised medicine in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Mercer, Wis., and elsewhere. 
In the early part of the World War he 
was a surgeon on a number of British 
passenger steamers, and returned to 
this country in January, 1918, and was 
commissioned captain in the Medical 
Corps. In June he went to France and 
was soon attached to Camp Hospital 33 
and later to the 80th Division. He was 
discharged in December, 1919. He re- 
ceived his M.D. degree in the Baltimore 
University in 1901 and also at the 
University of Illinois in 1914. In the 
years 1920 to 1921 he took the public 
health course at the Harvard Medical 
School. He was head of the Department 
of Public Health, Mills College, from 
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1922 to 1924. He was unmarried. — 
Philip Mansfield died at Winchester, 
November 1, 1929. He was born in 
Boston, November 8, 1874, the son of 
E. Sumner and Maria Edgeworth 
Trowbridge) Mansfield. He prepared 
for college at the Boston Latin School. 
He left college at the end of his fresh- 
man year, then studied law with his 
father. After being admitted to the 
bar he practised law with him, then 
went to San Francisco, where he be- 
came associated with the firm of Camp- 
bell, Metson and Campbell. While 
there he assisted the District Attorney 
in the prosecution of various criminal 
cases. He returned to Boston in 1905 
and became affiliated with the firm of 
Vahey, Innes and Mansfield. Later this 
firm was dissolved and he practised law 
alone, acting for the most part in an 
advisory capacity to other attorneys. 
He was married in 1904 to Margaret 
Hughes, who, with two daughters and a 
son, survives him. — At the dedication 
of Langdell Hall, September 28, J. P. 
Cotton was one of the principal speakers 
and Stoughton Bell made the presenta- 
tion speech for the Harvard Law School 
Association in giving the portrait of 
Dean Roscoe Pound. — Richard Hay- 
ter is making a study of social condi- 
tions in the East and is spending some 
time in Java and India. He will have 
no address until he London 
sometime in the spring. — T. S. Wil- 
liams, of the firm of Williams and 
Cooper, has moved his law offices to 
Suite 1103, 1500 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—G. H. Hamilton is 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
National Bank Research of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association. —-H. H. 
Fuller has been reélected treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association. — 
E. S. Benedict has retired from the 
office of the Corporation Counsel of 
New York City to take up the private 


reaches 
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practice of the law at 74 Trinity Place, 
New York City. —E. L. Thorndike 
will be one of the Bennett Lecturers at 
Wesleyan University during the current 
academic vear. He was a member of 
the National Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, which 
met at Yale University from September 
1 to 7.—G. P. Baxter received the 
honorary degree of S.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at its Commence- 
ment exercises last June. — W. B. 
Aspinwall, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, has been elected 
president of the Worcester Shakspere 


Club. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scaire, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

H. W. Foote, pastor of the Belmont 
Congregational Church, received the 
honorary degree of D.D. from the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, Berkeley, Cal., at the celebration, 
September 5, of the 25th anniversary of 
the School. —E. E. Jenkins has 
changed his address to Luton Hills, 
Va. — Percy MacKaye’s 
narrative poem, ‘‘ The Gobbler of God,” 
will have an unusual presentation by 
the Provincetown Players in New York 


Warrenton, 


some time during the winter. The act- 
ing version will be presented with mu- 
sic. His most recent book, ‘‘ Weather- 
goose — Woo!” a collection of tales of 
the Kentucky mountains, was recently 
published by Longmans, Green and 
Company. — §. W. Sleeper has been 
elected vice-president for New England 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. He is former president 
of the Boston Real] Estate Exchange. — 
Cyrus Ambrose King, who died, Sep- 
tember 6, 1929, entered Harvard in the 
fall of 1896, where he studied for four 
years, receiving the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree as of the Class of 1897, a degree 
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of Master of Arts in 1898, and in 1902 
he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Botany. Previous to his 
studies at Harvard, King was educated 
in the Indiana schools and graduated 
from Indiana University in 1893. 
These years of study perfected him for 
the life of a teacher, fulfilling his inten- 
tions from early boyhood, which were 
to become a teacher. During the years 
from 1893 to 1896 he held the position 
of principal of the high school at 
Decorah, Iowa. In 1900 he went to 
Indiana University and later entered 
the New York City System, being as- 
signed as a teacher in Biology to the 
De Witt Clinton High School. Here he 
remained for three years until in Febru- 
ary, 1906, he came to Erasmus Hall 
High School as head of the Department 
of Biology, where he remained until his 
death. He was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, a member and 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and a 
member of the Scholarship Committee 
of Long Island. In 1894 he was married 
to Myrtle Taylor, who survives him, as 
do two children —a daughter, Dor- 
othy, a teacher in the New York City 
schools, and a son, Harold, a senior in 
Harvard College. While King came to 
Harvard later than most young men 
enter the University, his intellectual 
attainments and his character won him 
many friends. As one of them writes: 
“He was distinguished as an educator 
and citizen, while his high character 
and genial nature won the admiration 
and affection of all who came to know 
him.” 


1898 
Pau V. Bacon, Acting Sec. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 
J. M. Abbott’s business address: has 
been changed to 151 Charies Street, 
Boston. — G. D. Appleton spent the 
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past abroad. During his 
travels he made a three days’ visit with 
S. G. Underhill at the latter’s home at 
Saint-Aignan, Loire-et-Cher, France. 
— LeB. R. Barker, Jr., ’26, and James 
DeNormandie, ’29, sons of members of 
the Class, have recently become mem- 
bers of the Harvard Club of Boston. — 
F. P. Brown has practised dentistry in 
New York City since 1915. He has 
moved his offices to 55 West 52d Street. 
— E. M. Copeland is principal of the 
New Eastern Junior High School, Lynn. 
His oldest daughter, Beatrice, is a 
high-school teacher. His second daugh- 
ter, Doris, is a member of the freshman 
class at Wellesley College. —L. L. 
Dexter was president of the trustees of 
Tabor Academy during the period of its 
reorganization, and the dormitory re- 
cently acquired by the Academy, by its 
purchase of the Delano property at 
Marion, has been named Dexter Hall in 
honor of Dexter. — Charles Hardy Ely 
died at Norwood, October 3, 1929. He 
was killed in an automobile accident 
between Walpole and Sharon. He lived 
in Sharon. Since 1913 he had been an 
architect with Monks and Johnson, en- 
gineers, Boston. Earlier in his career he 
had practised his profession wth George 
F. Newton, Boston, the New York and 
New Jersey Telephone Company, the 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Guy Lowell, Boston, and 
D. Everett Wade, New York City. 
Ely was born at Newburgh, N.Y., Au- 
gust 16, 1875, the son of Smith and 
Gertrude (Hardy) Ely and prepared at 
the Cathedral School of Saint Paul, 
Garden City, L.I. In 1902 he married 
Adelaide F. Trafton, of Beverly. They 
had two sons, one of whom is Cheever 
H. Ely, ’27. — H. B. Faber spent his 
vacation during the past summer cruis- 
ing along the New England coast. — 
The Ohio River Bridge, which A. F. 
Giese has been building, is nearly fin- 


summer 
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ished. — J. M. Gibbs, of Waltham, has 
been appointed a justice of the Massa- 


chusetts Superior Court. He studied 
law at Boston University, was admitted 
to the bar in 1902, and has since prac- 
tised in Boston. He was a member of 
the Waltham Board of Aldermen for 
four years, serving two years as presi- 
dent of the board. He also served five 
years in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives and five in the State 
Senate. More recently he has been 
justice of the Second Eastern Middle- 
sex District Court, which is held in 
Waltham. — J. S. Gochenauer received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Benton College of Law, St. Louis, at 
the thirtieth annual Commencement 
exercises of the college last June. He 
has been a member of the faculty of 
that college for twenty years, and for 
several years has been director of the 
Chautauqua School of History and 
Social Science. — Arthur Edwin Hatch 
died at Boston, July 24, 1929. He was 
treasurer of the C. F. Hatch Company, 
manufacturers, Lowell, and had been 
connected with the company since leav- 
ing College. He was a trustee of the 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, and a di- 
rector of the Appleton National Bank, 
both in Lowell. He was born in that 
city, October 18, 1874, the son of 
Charles Frederick and Leora (Searle) 
Hatch, and prepared at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. In 1905 he married 
Maude T. Bowers, at Lowell, who sur- 
vives. — C. E. Hawkes spent his vaca- 
tion during the past summer salmon 
fishing in Newfoundland. — Hamilton 
Hill has moved to 241 South Holliston 
Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. — P. M. Hub- 
bard is a member of the standing com- 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
of Massachusetts. — W. O. 


mittee 
Diocese 


Kimball’s only son, Meriwether, died 
August 31, after an illness of one day. 
—R. T. Prall, who won the freshman 
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mile run at Harvard in the fall of 1894, 
has seriously injured his right knee and 
has to walk with a heavy brace. His 
address is 841 Ohio Avenue, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. — E. W. Robinson has re- 
signed as superintendent of schools of 
Fitchburg, which position he has filled 
for fifteen years. He has been elected 
superintendent of of West 
Bridgewater. — L. L. Whitney is a civil 
service examiner for New York City, 
with an office at 1428 Municipal Build- 
ing. His son Robert is a member of the 
sophomore class in the College of the 
City of New York. 


schools 


1899 
ARTHUR ApaAms, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

There are nine sons of 99 in the 
freshman class at Harvard this year, as 
follows: Ross W. Baker, Jr., Allen R. 
Benner, John E. Brooks, Charles A. 
Butts, John C. Campbell, Henry S. 
Howe, 2d, Roland W. Richards, Lan- 
ning Roper, and Kittredge A. Wing. — 
Edmund H. Sears, Jr., A. B. Williams, 
29, is in the first-year class of the 
Harvard Business School. — C. C. But- 
ters is treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association. —G. M. 
Poland has been appointed Judge of 
Probate in Nantucket, by Governor 
Allen. — J. E. Sharkey is reported to be 
chief of the Paris (France) Bureau of 
the Associated Press. — Henry James 
was elected an Overseer of Harvard 
University for the term ending in 1935. 
This is his second term. — Lee Ullmann 
died in Kansas City, Mo., September 
13, 1929. He was born in Springfield, 
Mo., and had lived there since gradua- 
tion. The Springfield Leader said of 
him editorially, in part: ‘“‘In the sudden 
death of Lee Ullmann, Springfield has 
lost a valued citizen and hundreds of 
its people have lost a friend. Few men 
have been so universally known in their 
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communities and few, indeed, have 
carried the well wishes of all who knew 
them as did he. Endeavors for the civic 
good always found him in the fore, 
giving generously of his time and of his 
money and asking no recompense ex- 
cept that which would fall to all. A 
lovable man, his friends far outnum- 
bered his acquaintances and nearly 
everyone knew him.’—R. F. W. 
Smith, ’30, is manager of the Univer- 
sity crew, Wallace R. Harper is a 
prominent member of the University 
football team and Peter M. Whitman, 
"$2, is manager. 
Harper is also vice-president of the 
Harvard Varsity Club. 


second assistant 


1900 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

N. Allison has been called to the 
University of Chicago as Professor of 
Surgery. He will take up his post there 
about January 1, 1930. His address 
after January 1, 1930, will be Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 59th Street, Chicago. — 
F. G. Ballantine has written ‘ Califor- 
nia Corporation Amendments (1929),”’ 
Parker, Stone & Baird Company, Los 
Angeles, a manual of the new California 
laws. —H. C. Boynton 
announces grandchild number two, 
Mary Allison Mumford. — Roger Jack- 
son Evans, son of O. D. Evans, was 
married, October 12, 1929, to Miss 
Alma Schwartz. — W. P. Eaton has 
written, “‘A History of the Theatre 
Guild,” Brentano’s, New York. — H.S. 
Hirshberg is dean of the School of 


corporation 


Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. — R. S. Hol- 
land has written ‘‘Drake’s Lad,’’ Cen- 
tury Company; “Sons of Seven Cities,” 
McCrae-Smith Company; and ‘The 
Pirate of the Gulf,” J. B. Lippincott 
Company. — H. R. Hubbard’s eldest 
son is in the third year of the Harvard 
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Dental School. His youngest son broke 
the record for the hammer-throw at 
Amherst last year.—I. H. Kahn is 
secretary of the Harvard Club of San 
Antonio, Texas. — F. H. Kirmayer’s 
son Francis is with R. H. Macy Com- 
pany, New York, and his son Thomas is 
at the Harvard Dental School. — 
William P. Locke, ’27, son of J. P. 
Locke, was married, June 5, 1929, to 
Miss Esther Bohm. Locke’s daughter, 
Agnes D. Locke, Vassar, ’25, was mar- 
ried, April 14, 1929, to Perey L. Crosby. 
— M. Lowery writes of Throckmorton 
Lowery, “‘He was born November 1, 
1929, large, strong, and healthy, a 
prize-fighter at birth.”” — F. Palmer, 
who for many years has been dean of 
Haverford College, writes, ‘‘No longer 
‘dean’ and greatly enjoying the relief 
from deaconal responsibilities.”’ — S. F. 
Rockwell, Jr., son of S. F. Rockwell, is 
a member of the Harvard freshman 
class of 1933. — J. A. Richards is pastor 
of the First Church in Oberlin, Ohio. 
His home address is 271 Forest Street, 
Oberlin, Ohio. He writes: “It is the 
college church and has just taken the 
name. Having a grand time with eager, 
honest youth. Home address is the new 
parsonage just built to Mrs. Richards’s 
plan. Looks New England all over.” — 
P. J. Sachs is a trustee of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. He has two 
grandsons, Paul Sachs Weiss and 
Charles Alexander Robinson III. — 
M. Seasongood, mayor of Cincinnati, is 
the author of an editorial, ‘‘ Three Es- 
sentials of Good Municipal Govern- 
ment,” in the September issue of Public 
Management. —H. W. Smith writes: 
“IT am going to school again — Naval 
War College at Newport, R.I.; learning 
what promises soon to become an ob- 
solete art — the conduct of operations 
in war.” — S. B. Snow was inaugurated 
as president of Meadville Theological 
He has 


School, Chicago, October 17. 
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served as acting president during the 
past year. Previously he held pastor- 
ates in Pala Alto, Cal., Concord, N.H., 
Boston, and Montreal. — F. C. Todd 
has written, ‘‘Christ and Ourselves,” 
Yorktown Press, New York. — C. F. 
Wellington is president of the firm of 
Riker, Brown & Wellington, Inc., music 
publishers, Boston. — Addresses: H. B. 
Baldwin, 1060 Pleasant Street, New 
Bedford; J. H. Cabot, (home) Hotel 
Lincolnshire, Boston; P. P. Chase, 
(business) University R, Cambridge; 
R. C. Hatch, (home) Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Boston; H. S. Hirshberg, (home) 
$341 E. Monmouth Road, Cleveland, 
(business) Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. R. Hubbard, 
(home) 116 West 8th Street, Plainfield, 
N.J.; J. W. McQueen, (business) 305 
Home Bank Building, Elgin, Il.; W. C. 
Mendenhall, (home) 9 E. Lenox Street, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; C. S. Oakman, 
(home) 413 Riverside Avenue, Muncie, 
Ind.; E. J. Sanderson, (business) 70 
Locust Street, Upham’s Corner, Bos- 
ton; M. Seasongood, (business) 1616 
Union Central Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; T. B. Shertzer, (business) Room 
2700, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
City; J. Wilson, (business) Eastern 
Trust Building, Bangor, Maine. — 
Births: To J. A. Morss, a son, Chester 
Wells Morss, August 1, 1929; to J. L. 
Saltonstall, a daughter, Anne Derby 
Saltonstall, August 23, 1929. 


1901 
Joseph O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State Street, Boston 

J. S. Lawrence, of Boston, was re- 
cently appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce a member of a committee of 
business men which will aid federal de- 
partmental experts in taking the census 
of manufactures, a part of the forth- 
coming decennial enumeration. — Gor- 
don Ireland has been appointed Assist- 
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ant Professor of Latin-American Law at 


the Harvard Law School.—A. H. 
Gilbert, of the firm of Spencer, Trask & 
Co., investments, Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. His term will expire in 1932. — 
T. H. Reed, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, has 
been given by the King of Belgium the 
rank of Officer in the Order of Leopold, 
in recognition of his extensive studies 
and research on the Belgian Govern- 
Reed will lecture at Harvard 
during the second half-year on Muni- 
cipal Administration and problems of 
the modern state. — Robert Frost gave 
the Annie Talbot Cole Lecture on 
Poetry at the Founders’ Day exercises 
at Wheaton College, October 19. — J. 
O. Procter, Jr., was elected, October 14, 
at the meeting of the Directors of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, a mem- 
ber of the Committee to nominate 
candidates for the Board of Overseers. 
— Conover Fitch is a member of the 
firm of Fitch-Bryant, Inc., which firm 
has just opened a new shop on Newbury 
Street in Boston opposite the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. — A. L. Nickerson is 
with the firm of August Belmont, Inc., 
30 State Street, Boston. — R. A. Feiss 
is living at Suite 502, 993 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, — Addresses: C. L. 
Cole, 27 West 44th Street, New York 
City; J. S. Chipman, 27 West 44th 
Street, New York City; C. E. Reck, 102 
Salem Street, Reading; Robert Goode- 
now, 27 West 44th Street, New York 
City. — Robert Frost’s poem, ‘‘The 
Lovely Shall Be Choosers,”’ is one of the 
outstanding poems printed in the col- 
lection of twelve poems by different 
authors published by Random House 
under the name of “The Poetry 
Quartos,” being twelve brochures each 
containing a new poem by an American 
poet. — Harris Livermore died near 


ment. 
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Grants, N.M., September 3, 1929. He 
was one of those lost in the destruction 
of the passenger airplane City of San 
Francisco, which was, it is assumed, 
struck by lightning while crossing the 
New Mexico desert. Several days 
elapsed before the fate of the passengers 
was determined. At the time of his 
death, Livermore was engaged in the 
shipping business in Boston. He was 
also greatly interested in flying. For 
ten years after he left the Law School 
he practised law in Boston, but the 
attractions of the transportation busi- 
ness led him to abandon his profession 
and take up the calling which had al- 
ways appealed to him. Ina few years he 
became one of the best-known shipping 
men in New England. He was president 
of, and a large owner in, the Coastwise 
Transportation Company, which oper- 
ates a line of vessels engaged in shipping 
commercial coal to Boston. He was also 
chairman of the maritime committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
a member of the Port of Boston Au- 
thority, a body recently created by the 
Massachusetts Legislature. He served 
in the Spanish-American War. In July, 
1918, he entered the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the U.S. Army, and after at- 
tending training schools at Long Island 
City and near Chaumont, France, he 
was commissioned as captain. In Oc- 
tober he joined the Fifth Division as 
assistant division gas officer, went into 
the line at Montfaucon, and remained 
with that command during the Argonne 
offensive and until a few days after the 
armistice was signed. He was later as- 
signed to the headquarters of the 3d U.S. 
Army and went to Coblenz as chief gas 
officer. In January, 1919, he was re- 
lieved and ordered home. He was born 
at Boston, March 7, 1879, the son of 
Thomas L. and Sarah (Daniels) Liver- 
more, and prepared at Hopkinson’s 
In 1907 he married 


School, Boston. 
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Mildred Stimson, of Dedham; she 
survives, together with three daugh- 
ters. — Clarence Rhodes Saunders, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died November 7, 
1929, as aresult of injuries received when 
he was struck by an automobile while 
crossing Memorial Drive in Cambridge. 
After Saunders graduated from College, 
he was a banker and a coal expert and 
later in 1916 he attended the Harvard 
Law School. He was the son of Arnold 
Converse Saunders and Libby Damon. 
He was born in Cleveland, October 19, 
1878. His address was 7407 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. He was a 
well-known banker in Cleveland, be- 
longing to many clubs in that city and 
being prominent in the business and 
social life. — Grace, wife of Lewis B. 
Reed, of La Jolla, Cal., died suddenly 
in August, while visiting friends in 
London, as a result of an operation. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTE Lt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Boston members of the Class 
Committee met for dinner at the 
Harvard Club on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, October 23. Nine were present. 
— A meeting of the Class was held on 
the evening of Friday, November 22, 
1929, at the Harvard Club of Boston. 
Dinner was served in the Library of the 
Club. Dr. Channing Frothingham was 
toastmaster, and the stated speakers of 
the evening were E. W. Mills, recently 
returned from many years’ sojourn in 
China, who spoke on the present politi- 
cal situation there. J. F. Dwinnell, who 
has recently been appointed Director of 
the Alumni Placement Service at Har- 
vard, described the purposes of the re- 
juvenated Alumni Employment Office. 
— The 1902 Fathers’ and Sons’ Asso- 
ciation will hold an outing in the Blue 
Hills in the month of December, date to 
be announced. W. B. Wood is secretary 
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of the Association. His records show 
that the Class is represented in the 
College by 9 freshmen, 16 sophomores, 
12 juniors, and 7 seniors; a total of 44. 
Wood would like to receive the names 
and addresses of all sons of the Class 
entering Harvard. His address is 160 
State Street, Boston. — L. B. Wehle is 
chairman of a committee to provide 
souvenirs of the Class for the 1902 
Room in the Harvard Club of New 
York. Gifts of photographs of College 
teams and Boards taken while we were 
in College will be gratefully accepted. 
Wehle’s address is 50 Broadway, New 
York City. —E. W. Mills the 
guest of the Harvard Engineering So- 
ciety at its meeting at the New York 
Harvard Club, October 24, and gave a 
short talk on “Outer Mongolia.” — 
C. M. Jett’s new address is 104 Broad- 
way, Walnut Beach, Milford, Conn. — 
F. W. Coker has been appointed to the 
recently established chair of Political 


was 


Science at the Yale Graduate School. — 
Ralph Morris, who has been for three 
years assistant director of the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego, and director of 
educational activities there, resigned 
those offices last June and accepted an 
offer as of Art at the Los 
Angeles Museum. A few weeks later he 
was offered the position of educational 
secretary at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, which offer he 
assumed his duties in Detroit October 1. 


curator 


accepted, and 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
F. H. Appleton, Jr., has severed his 
connection with Robert H. Gardiner 
and the Fiduciary Trust Company, 
709 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. — A. F. 
Bigelow has been elected president of 
the Children’s Museum of Boston. — 
G. B. Perry has accepted the office of 
vice-president of Northwest Bancor- 
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poration, Northwestern Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

The Secretary’s attention has re- 
cently been called to the fact that the 
Sumner, U.S. Destroyer 333, launched 
in 1920, was named by the Navy 
Department in memory of Captain 
Allen M. Sumner, U.S.M.C., killed in 
action in France, July 19, 1918. — 
Sidney Gunn is to give a course of eight 
lectures on Celtic Literature under the 
auspices of the University Extension 
Branch of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education. The lectures will 
be given at the Massachusetts Art 
School, Boston. —H. H. Bond, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has resumed the practice of 
law in partnership with Ralph E. Tib- 
betts, LL.B. ’08, Stephen L. 
Stacey, with offices in the Bankers’ 
Building, Boston. — R. W. Lynn is a 
partner in the firm of Lynn, Wandless & 
Linier, formed on October 1 for the 
general practice of the law, with offices 
at 74 Trinity Place, New York, N.Y. — 
E. C. Rust and Livingston Davis are 
sharing office space at 161 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. Rust retired from E. H. 
Rollins & Sons last June. He and his 
wife recently sailed for Europe on a 
pleasure trip until December. — R. W. 
Rivers is spending the winter in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. — Ralph May’s home 
address is 94 Center Street, Milton. — 
C. N. Holwill, who has been in America 
on a leave of absence for the past six 
months, has now returned to China. 


and 


His address is care of Commissioner of 
Customs, Amoy, China. — H. B. Kip- 
per, who was classified as “lost” in our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Report, is 
living at Hotel Lincoln, 8th Avenue and 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. — Our 
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“lost”? list has now been reduced to 
seven names, as follows: Eliot Board- 
man, Samuel Nathaniel Cohen, Joseph 


Wilson Emerson, Sharpless Dobson 
Green, James Servetus Mason, 3d, 
William David Parmelee, Alexander 


Elder Rose. Information about any of 
these men will be welcomed by the 
Secretary. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
A daughter, Cornelia, was born, 
October 12, 1929, to Palfrey Perkins 
and Linda Wellington Perkins. — A. 
W. Nason is connected with the Butler 
Paper Corporation, 223 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, II]. — S. W. Winslow, 
Jr., became president of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler in January, 1929. — 
The Secretary would like the names and 
addresses of sons of classmates now at 
Harvard. Classmates that have not 
already done so are urgently requested 
to send in their Class lives and sit for 

their photographs at once. 


1907 

Setu T. Gano, Sec. 

199 Washington St., Boston 
E. M. Keays is the head of Eldred M. 
Keays Company, investment advisory 
service, 105 Wells Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — A. A. Dole is with the Financial 
World, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
— A daughter, Angelica Griswold, was 
born, July 16, to Merrill Griswold and 
Lillian (Lowell) Griswold. — A daugh- 
R. Mc- 
Intyre and Helen (Horner) McIntyre. 
— J. H. Means, Jackson Professor of 
Clinical Medicine at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, has been elected secretary 


ter was born, July 18, to A. 


of the Association of American Physi- 
cians. — H. E. Von Kersburg is with 
Otis & Co., bankers, 15 Nassau Street, 
New York City. — P. H. Daggett, for- 
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merly Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the University of North Carolina, 
is now dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. — J. D. Dodson teaches in 
the public schools of Abingdon, III. 
His address is 411 West Adam Street, 
Abingdon. — H. A. Mumma has formed 
with another a partnership for the prac- 
tice of the law under the firm name of 
Mumma and Costabell, 76 William 
Street, New York City. — D. H. Dorr 
was toastmaster at the evening meeting 
of the New England regional conference 
of Boy Scout councilors, held in Boston, 
April 11. Charles E. Cotting presided 
at the luncheon of the conference. — 
R. F. Weston’s address is El] Salto, 
Durango, Mexico, care of the Durango 
Lumber Company. — E. H. Gruening 
was one of the speakers at the dinner 

Boston City Club on 
honor of Sefior Moises 
Ministry of 


Education. The dinner was given under 


given at the 
April 15 in 

Saenz, of the Mexican 
the auspices of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America. - 

R. G. Wright is a candidate for alumni 
trustee of Princeton University. He has 
practised law in Seattle since his grad- 
uation from the Law School and is now 
senior member of the law firm of 
Wright and Catlett in that city. He has 
been elected president of the Art Insti- 
tute of Seattle, to succeed C. F. Gould, 
98. — L. O. Howard is consulting min- 
ing engineer and metallurgist for the 
Knickerbocker Mines 
which operates in the Wickes-Corbin 
district of Montana, and for the Mon- 
tana Premier Gold Mines Corporation. 


Corporation, 


He recently worked out an improved 
metallurgical process for the Spring Hill 
Mill of the Montana-Idaho Corpora- 
tion at Helena, where the flotation pro- 
cess is now being installed in place of 
cyanidation formerly used. During the 
present semester he is giving metallurgy 














courses at the University of Idaho, 
pending the arrival of the permanent 
appointee to that post. — F. H. Lahee 
was elected third vice-president of the 
American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists at the recent annual meeting 
of the Association, held at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Lahee will have charge of the 
editorial work of the Association. At 
that meeting he read a paper on ‘* The 
Problem of Crooked Holes,” one of the 
most important problems of the petro- 
leum industry. Lahee has been since 
1920 chief geologist of the Sun Oil 
Company. — William Minot has been 
elected vice-president of the Boston 
Storage Warehouse, trustee of the 
Dwelling House Associates, vice-presi- 
dent of the Rivers School, and trus- 
tee of the Municipal Real Estate 
Trust. — F. E. Storer has been elected 
treasurer of the recently organized Fed- 
eral Aviation Corporation, the main 
office of which is at 122 East 42d Street, 
New York City. — Cyrus Woodman is 
with Smith, Scott & Hotson, Ince., 
mutual investment trusts, 24 Federal 
Street, Boston. I. W. Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Anatomy at Harvard, 
has been elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences. —R. H. 
Wiswall has been elected a councillor 
for four years of the Essex Institute, 
Salem. W. L. Stoddard, who has 
been for seven years with the American 
Trust Company, is now vice-president 
of Smith, Scott & Hobson, Inc., mutual 
investment trusts, in charge of their 
office at 24 Federal Street, Boston. 

R. L. Bacon, member of Congress from 
New York, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors of the U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. — Arthur 
Anthony Andrews, of 1537 Beacon 
Street, Brookline, died suddenly, July 
18. Since leaving College he had been 
almost continually engaged in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing and was 
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a member of the firm of Mark Andrews 
& Company, 67 Bedford Street, Bus- 
ton, in which city their factory and 
main office were located. Andrews was 
an ardent athletic enthusiast, engaging 
in golf, hunting, canoeing and camping, 


and was actively interested in the 
Boston Rotary Club and Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was always inter- 
ested in affairs of the Class, was present 
at most of the functions, and his good- 
fellowship and joyous disposition made 
him always a welcome and enjoyable 
companion. He was unmarried, and is 
survived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Andrews. — J. L. Powers has 
been appointed head master of the 
Public Latin School, Boston. He suc- 
ceeds P. T. Campbell, °93, who has been 
appointed an assistant superintendent 
of schools in the city. 


1910 
Leon M. Lirrie, See. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 

N.S. Davis, 3d, has been elected 
president of the Municipal Voters’ 
League of Chicago and also secretary of 
the Chicago Medical Society. — Car- 
roll Dunham, 3d, has been made a 
general partner in the firm of Wood, 
Low & Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 
City. L. L. Edgar has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Edison Company of Boston, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Oliver Ames, ’86. Edgar has been 
with the company since leaving College 
In 1918 he was made assistant general 
superintendent, and in 1926 became a 
vice-president of the Company. — C. 
C. Little, recently President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed 
managing director of the National Soci- 
ety for the Control of Cancer, New 
York City, a part-time position, the 
duties of which he will carry on in 


connection with his work as director of 
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the new Roseoe B. Jackson Memorial 





Laboratory for Cancer Research at 
Bar Harbor, Maine. He has also ac- 
cepted the office of general secretary of 
the International Congress of Genetics, 
which will meet in this country in 1982. 
He will be one of the Bennett Lecturers 
at Wesleyan University during the cur- 
rent academic year. His lecture will be 
given in January, 1930, and his subject 
will be “Biology and Heredity.” — L. 
C. Morse is United States commercial 
attaché at Riga, Latvia. — C. H. Liv- 
ingston will be on leave of absence dur- 
ing the current academic year from his 
duties as Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Bowdoin College. — Clyde 
Carman Wallace died at New Haven, 
Conn., June 2, 1929. He had suffered 
from tuberculosis for several months, 
but seemed to be recuperating until his 
illness unexpectedly took a serious turn. 
He was a broker in New York City. He 


was unmarried. 


191] 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

H. G. Doyle has been appointed 
Dean of the recently created Lower 
Columbian College, the 
College of Arts and Sciences of the 
George Washington University. — A 
daughter and third child, Martha, was 
born July 21, 1929, to Ralph Horn- 
blower and Eleanor (Greenwood) Horn- 
blower. Hornblower has been elected to 
represent New England on the Board 
of Governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association, to fill the unexpired 
got Bg ue “aa, 


resigned. 


Division in 


term Boynton, who 


1912 
RayMonp S. WILkINs, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 
G. H. Balch is vice-president of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
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pany, 70 Broadway, New York. — A 


second daughter, Jerone Townsend 
Godfrey, was born August 31 to F. H. 
Godfrey and Anna (Townsend) God- 


Paul 


office to 


Gustafson has re- 
319 
Avenue, Boston. — J. B. Savage is with 


frey. — Dr. 
moved _ his Longwood 
the Remington Rand Company, Port- 
land, Maine. — Congressman R. B. 
Wigglesworth was a delegate to the 
meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union held in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
last of August. 


1914 
Leverett Saltonstall, Sec. 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 

The Fifteenth Anniversary Report 
has been mailed to the members of the 
Class. If any member of the Class did 
not receive a copy, will he kindly let the 
Secretary know? The Secretary would 
also appreciate information of any er- 
rors or changes in addresses now or at 
any future time. — The information 
concerning Gordon Paul Grainger was 
unfortunately omitted from the Report 
and he was listed as not being heard 
from. His information is as follows: 
*“Gordon Paul Grainger: address, 111 
Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass.; busi- 
ness, publicity engineer; not married. 
During the war, after graduation from 
the Harvard Naval Officers’ School, I 
was commissioned ensign in the Navy 
and served in various posts thereafter, 
including division officer, Ist Naval 
Training Station; watch and division 
officer to executive, 
Boston Receiving Ship; and watch and 


and assistant 


division officer, U.S.S. America, mak- 
Outside 
routine of business the only interest- 
ing thing I can lay claim to doing is 
some travel on the Continent, notably 


ing several trips overseas. 


through France and Switzerland, in 
latter of which I did some mountain 


climbing in the Valaisian Alps. As a 
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means of improving the mind, and at the 


same time destroying the clothes, let 
me recommend climbing in the Alps, 
and if you can’t reach them, any old 
mountain will do just as well.” 


1915 
Ma.ucoutm J. Locan, Sec. 
Brockton 
W. H. Siple, Assistant to the Direc- 
the Fogg Art Museum 
Lecturer in Arts at 
University, has recently been appointed 
to the Directorship of the Cincinnati 
He will 


well-known 


tors of and 


Fine Harvard 


Art Museum and Academy. 
the 
Charles P. Taft Collection which has 
been given to the city, and Professor of 


also be Curator of 


Fine Arts in the University of Cincin- 
nati. In the spring of 1927 he was 
appointed Assistant to the Directors of 
the Fogg Museum and the following 
year he received a lectureship in Har- 
then he has conducted 
courses in the Theory of Design in the 


For the past three 


vard. Since 
Decorative Arts. 
summers he has been director of the 
Harvard by the 
His courses 
given under the auspices of the Massa- 


students sent to 


Carnegie Corporation. 
chusetts Division of University Exten- 
sion are known to many people in and 
about Boston. 


1916 
WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

E. B. Peters is manager of the engi- 
neering department of the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company, 9th and 
His 
address was formerly care of the United 
Public 100 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. — Mrs. Mae 
S. Holmes, wife of C. W. Holmes, died 
in Boston, August 15, while en route 
to their home in Washington, D.C. 
Holmes is principal of the Langley 


Hamilton Streets, Allentown, Pa. 


Service Company, 
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Junior High School in Washington. — 
A. M. Reed has opened an office for the 
practice of conveyancing and examina- 
tion of land titles at 27 Kilby Street, 
Boston. — E. P. Warner, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
head of 
nautical Engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
editor of Aviation, has been appointed 


formerly 


the Department of Aero- 


aa 
Technology, now 
non-resident Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering at M.I.T. 


1927 
Lawrence H. Duccan, See. 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

L. M. Fessenden is senior partner in 
Fessenden and Company, who have of- 
fices at 151 Court Street, New Haven, 
Conn. He expects to open up other of- 
fices and has already made arrangements 
for a Boston office. 


1929 
Ricnarp A. Stout, Sec. 
14 Little Hall, Cambridge 

Daniel Hanson is in the first year class 
of the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — L. B. Keim is associ- 
ated with the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust New 
York. 


Company, 70 Broadway, 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Art Studies, Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Modern (Harvard University Press), ed- 
ited by the members of the departments 
of Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton 
Universities, is, like its predecessors in the 
series, a beautifully printed and sumptu- 
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ously illustrated volume. Walter W. 5. 
Cook, °11, contributes an interesting arti- 
cle on “‘A Spanish Altar Frontal in the 
Gualino Collection.” 

The Harvard University Press has pub- 
lished ** The Laws and Liberties of Massa- 
chusetts,”’ reprinted from the copy of the 
1648 edition in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. Professor Max Farrand, director 
of research of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, has supplied an 
introduction to this interesting volume. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, °11, has re- 
printed from the Bulletin of Spanish Stud- 
ies his appreciative sketch of Professor 
J.D. M. Ford. 

“* Notes on Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
Part I,”’ by Robert Withington, ’06, 


(Bridgman & Lyman, Northampton, 


‘ 


Mass. 25c.) is a broadside “prepared for 
the use of lazy, and the entertainment of 
diligent, students.”’ In it Christian's ad- 
ventures are amusingly and ingeniously 
depicted. 

“Three Essentials of Good Municipal 
Government,” by Murray Seasongood, 
°00, Mayor of Cincinnati, appeared as an 
editorial article in Public Management for 
September, 1929, and has been reprinted 
in leaflet form. Mr. Seasongood urges 
that schools and universities, religious or- 
ganizations, and so-called good society 
should interest themselves more effectively 


than they now do in municipal affairs. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
The Sphinx Garrulous: Charades Versi- 
fied and Diversified, by 
Russell Briggs, °75. Cambridge: 
Washburn & Thomas, 1929. Cloth, 
132 pp. $2. 


Le Baron 


Dean Briggs’s ingenuity and deftness in 
devising charades in verse are again de- 
lightfully demonstrated. Humor and wit 
run through this little volume; each one of 
the 124 charades has piquancy. Some are 
difficult, and some are easy; the judicious 


author does not send the reader too often 
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to the answers at the end of the book. As 
an example of the simpler variety we may 
quote number 27: 
My first, on Nature's application 
Will emphasize a man’s relation 
To all his fellow men. 
And when a fellow is my second 
A breach of sportsmanship ‘tis reckoned 
To jump on him again. 
This is particularly true 
When, after breaking bravely through 
The adversary’s line, 
And fighting fiercely for my whole, 
Across the line that marks the goal 
A hero lies supine. 
But does the hero in such circumstances 
usually lie supine? Our impression is that 
he is generally found in the prone position. 


The New Word, by Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, 83. Harvard University Press. 
The readers of ‘“‘Prunes and Prism” 
and “Getting a Laugh” will surely pos- 
sess themselves at Professor 
And 
those who make their first acquaintance 


once of 
Grandgent’s new book of essays. 


with him through it will be more than 
likely to go to the nearest public library - 

perhaps even to the nearest bookstore 

in search of the earlier volumes. For Pro- 
fessor Grandgent has all the most capti- 
vating traits of the essayist: he is friendly, 
whimsical, and 
the 
tomes of scholars has not given him the 


appealing, confiding, 


light-hearted. Delving in dusty 
habit of ponderous pronouncement or 
His light 


and airy fancy, unfettered by constant 


pedagogical sententiousness 


preoccupation with the principles of unity, 
mass, and coherence, takes him on the 
most agreeable flights. In writing about 
Dogs he is beguiled and delightfully be- 
guiles the reader into following the stages 
in his early career when he studied paint- 
ing in Paris and had singing lessons in 
Sierra and disported himself in Heidelberg 

-an entertaining chapter of autobiogra- 
phy. Whether the essays deal nominally 
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with Eating or Habit or Sympathy or 
Advertising or Propaganda or Fog, the 
subject is merely a taking-off place for the 
writer’s gay and graceful fancy. Wit and 
anecdote are its wings. What the New 
Word is which gives the title to the vol- 
ume is disclosed in the last essay —a 
paper which is as revealing of President 
Eliot as it is of the New Word. 


A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell, by 
Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press. 

In this volume of 540 pages, Professor 
Abbott has produced a valuable work of 
scholarship. No such extensive bibliogra- 
phy of the writings about Cromwell has 
ever before been published, nor has any 
other bibliography included so complete a 
list of portraits and satirical prints of the 
Lord Protector. The items are arranged 
in alphabetical order under each year — 
an arrangement that facilitates search. 
The book is provided with a full index. 
The Preface and the Introduction — 
“The Historic Cromwell’ — are interest- 
ing essays; the Preface answering with 
feeling the question “‘ Why Is a Bibliogra- 
phy?” and the Introduction containing 
much information concerning the various 
courses taken by the vast stream of Crom- 
wellian literature that has been flowing 
for three centuries. 


Henry James's Criticism, by Morris Rob- 
erts, A.M., °18. Harvard University 
Press. 

This discriminating essay is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of criti- 
cism. Henry James is better known to the 
reading public as a novelist than as a 
critic, but only because the reading public 
is generally more interested in fiction than 
in criticism. As Mr. Roberts says, “‘ Criti- 
cism and fiction were for him not two arts 
but one... the same faculty of imagina- 
tive penetration served him equally well 
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in both.” His first contribution as a re- 
viewer was to the North American Re- 
view in October, 1864; for the next ten 
years he devoted himself about equally to 
the writing of criticism and the writing of 
fiction. Fastidiousness and idealism char- 
acterized his judgments. His standards 
were somewhat narrowly exacting; his 
theory of fiction, that its primary function 
is to suggest thought, forbade him to do 
justice to such writers as Trollope and 
Dickens. Soon, however — partly as a 
result of a year in Paris, which caused 
him to recoil from French naturalism — 
he changed his opinion of Trollope and 
some other English writers whom he had 
disparaged and recognized their healthful 
and sound imagination. Then, as James 
advanced in the mastery of his art, he 
drew away from his first rigidly main- 
tained position; he admitted that the 
critic must not quarrel with a writer be- 
cause of his choice of subject but must 
concern himself only with the question, 
what has the writer made of it. In spite of 
this concession, and although he became a 
missionary of French naturalism in Eng- 
land, he never surrendered his faith that 
in the perfect fusion of art with morality 
can be attained ‘“‘a certain fullness of 
truth.” ‘He puts art above life,” writes 
Mr. Roberts, “‘yet no critic has urged the 
claims of conduct more eloquently or in- 
sisted more upon the bareness of an art 
for art doctrine.” 

Both in subtle penetration and in style 
Mr. Roberts’s analysis is worthy of the 
subject. 


Married Money, by Harford Powel, Jr., 
09. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

When the Boston heiress weds the im- 
pecunious young man from New York, 
the members of the Brahmin caste de- 
plore her “foreign marriage” and declare 
that it cannot turn out happily. Their 
dismal forebodings are unwarranted; Wee 
Legg and her husband Jerry McCoy are 
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quite continuously happy. The story is 
one of exuberant extravagance, farce 
rather than satire; the characters who are 
represented as being typically Bostonian 
or typically of New York bear no recog- 
nizable relation to reality. Sometimes, as 
in the account of the Glim Club at Har- 
vard, the unbridled excesses of the au- 
thor’s fancy are rather wearisome. But 
the tale is written with wit and good 
humor and has entertaining episodes. 
The description of Jerry McCoy’s sensa- 
tions when he finds himself aloft in an 
airplane with a stunting maniac is amus- 
ing and exciting. 


The Life and Times of Richard Derby, 
Merchant of Salem, by James Duncan 
Phillips, 97. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press. 

Richard Derby, who was born in 1712 
and who died in 1783, was one of the most 
enterprising and successful of all the 
Salem ship-owners and merchants who 
helped to make New England history in 
the eighteenth century. During his life he 
suffered heavily from the injustice of the 
British maritime policy; some of his ves- 
sels were seized during the Seven Years’ 
War on the ground that they were trad- 
ing with the enemy. When the sense of 
grievance in the colonies against the 
mother country became acute, Derby was 
one of the first to advocate armed re- 
sistance, and during the Revolution, 
elderly man though he then was, he 
took an active part in fitting out armed 
ships. Mr. Phillips has given in his bro- 
chure the picture of an interesting and 
forceful character and also a graphic 
description of life in Salem during the 
eighteenth century. 


Of Reading Books, by John Livingston 
Lowes, Ph.D. ’05. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


This Commencement Address which 


Professor Lowes delivered at Simmons 
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College and at Radcliffe College in June, 
1924, fully deserves to be offered to the 
wider audience that it will now reach. 
Those who read for enjoyment, those who 
read to learn, and those who read, as 
Goethe said, ‘‘to become something,” will 
alike find Especially 
interesting is that section of the essay 


it stimulating. 


which dwells on the joy of the chase in 
reading. “ Because we are looking, we see, 
and we see more than we look for, because 
the eye which scans the page is actively 
alert to everything. And the more you 
have — the more live cluster-points of as- 
sociation there are in your brain — the 
more you see, and reading becomes a 
cumulative delight.” 


The Pepys Ballads, Edited by Hyder 
Edward Rollins, Ph.D. °17. Harvard 
University Press. Two volumes. 

These are the two initial volumes of a 
complete edition of six volumes that Pro- 

Samuel 

Pepys’s great collection of ballads. In 


fessor Rollins is preparing of 


these two volumes appear ninety ballads, 
all of an earlier date than 1640, some of a 
historical character, some dealing with 
various trades or with aspects of life in 
London, some describing the pleasures 
of country life, some of a romantic and 
amorous nature. For all of them Professor 
Rollins has supplied interesting explana- 
tory notes. 


The American Scholar: A Study in Litterae 
Inhumaniores, by Norman Foerster, 
10. University of North Carolina 
Press. 

That American scholarship is concerned 
more with facts than with life, more with 
research than with art, more with erudi- 
tion than with culture is Professor Foers- 
ter’s contention. He believes that it has 
gone beyond German scholarship in misdi- 
recting the attention of students, in fixing 
their minds on the pursuit of the unes- 
sential, and in failing to develop their fac- 
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ulties for true appreciation and criticism. 
Instead of studying literature, they study 
literary history: professors of literature 
delve into historical, social, and economic 
backgrounds and neglect the values and 
significance of the literature itself. There 
is no effort in the universities to make the 
scholar a critic, yet without criticism 
scholarship is barren. Professor Foerster 
proposes as remedia] measures that in the 
college “instruction permeated with the 
current graduate aims and methods should 
be abandoned,” that the master’s degree 
should represent two years of assimilative 
study preparatory to a teaching career, 
a literary career, or a scholarly career, and 
that for guidance in determining the 
requirements for the higher degree we 
should look now to France and no longer 
to Germany. The reviewer believes 
heartily in the soundness of Professor 
Foerster’s contentions and conclusions, 
and rejoices that a deserving cause has 
found so able a champion. 


Dime Novels; or, Following an Old Trail in 
Popular Literature, by Edmund 
Pearson, 02. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 

The always readable Mr. Pearson has 
put together a book that will provoke 
reminiscent chuckles in elderly men and 
awake a wondering interest in the younger 
generation that never knew Cap. Collier, 
or old Sleuth, or Deadwood Dick. With 
the help of typical and amusing extracts 
from dime novel and nickel library, he 
swiftly reviews the rise and fall of that 
strange growth on the tree of literature 
and gives entertaining sketches both of 
the Beadles who published the tales and 
of the odd geniuses who turned them out 
for such small pay and with such appall- 
ing speed. Rapidly and carelessly as they 
wrote, however, they had the root of the 
matter. They understood the two essen- 
tials of popular fiction — speed in narra- 
tive and a crescendo of exciting incident. 
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It was, I think, Dumas who said that it 
was his rule to have something happen in 


every five hundred words. Though I 
have not actually counted words, I be- 
lieve that the writers of dime novels re- 
duced Dumas’s interval between inci- 
dents by at least one half. And not all of 
them wrote so badly; more than one of 
them was a born story-teller who could 
set a boy, or even a man, throbbing with 
excitement. Their nearest analogues as 
authors today are the writers of mys- 
tery tales and detective stories who, if 
they are not so seriously discussed as 
Mrs. Wharton, for example, are treated 
with a certain respect as competent crafts- 
men in their humble field. 

The most astonishing aspect of the his- 
tory of the dime novel was the horrified 
invective that it called forth from parents, 
ministers, and “educators.” It was sup- 
posed to be in the last degree pernicious. 
Boys were driven to hiding the books 
under the hay in the barn and to retiring 
to the woods to read them. And yet the 
They 
were unmarred by any trace of profanity; 
they would not have brought a blush to 
the cheek of the most sensitive maiden. 
They taught courage in danger, upright- 
ness of conduct, unfailing chivalry toward 
women. I read in my boyhood one or two 
of them myself, and I know boys who car- 
ried soiled and tattered copies round in 
their hip pockets, and whose excited inter- 
est often gave them the courage to read 
them in school hours hidden from view in 
their geographies. 

Unwholesome excitement’ Perhaps so. 
But even boys’ lives are sometimes hum- 
drum. The stories offered them imagina- 
tive escape from the drab routine of les- 
sons and chores, exactly as detective sto- 
ries now beguile the leisure of some of the 
judges of the supreme court and of some 
of the learned professors of our great uni- 
versities. My personal belief is that the 
stories never hurt any one. Boys who read 


tales were scrupulously moral. 
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them went astray, of course—so did 
boys who read the Bible —but they 
were boys born without any strength of 
moral and mental fibre who would have 
Mr. 
somewhere in his book remarks the fact 


gone astray in any case. Pearson 
that dime novels, cigarettes and “‘ movies” 
have each in turn excited the fear and 
hatred of parents. The generation that 
read dime novels are now old men who 
have not served the world so badly. The 
cigarette as a menace to morals does not 
excite the hysterical terror that it once 
aroused; the generation that bore the 
brunt of the first scoldings is now grown 
up and worrying about its sons who go to 
the movies. Must every successive gener- 
ation act in respect to its offspring like a 
hen with ducklings? The facts seem to 
warrant a greater degree of calm. 


Ce 2 


Ethan Allen, by John Pell, 26. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Did Ethan Allen demand the surrender 
of Ticonderoga “‘in the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress’’? 
Mr. Pell thinks that he did. His theory is 
that Allen carefully framed the resound- 
ing phrase in advance and had it ready 
and pat for the great occasion. The theory 
is ingenious and consonant with Allen's 
character, for he loved theatrical effects. 
Perhaps it is correct; no one at any rate 
can say positively that it is not. But 
Allen’s is the only testimony that the 
Mr. Pell de- 
clares “that a man’s statement of his own 


speech was ever uttered. 


words should be accepted unless there is 
conclusive evidence to the contrary, or 
unless the man is an habitual liar.’ It 
would be harsh to call Allen an habitual 
liar, but he was an habitual braggart. I, 
for one, would not trust him not to add to 
a generally truthful narrative anything 
that would tend to his glory, or to sub- 
tract from it anything that he thought 
would lessen his prestige. He demanded 
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the surrender of the fort; why should he 
not add an effective but harmless theatri- 
val flourish to that undoubted truth? 
Mr. Pell says that the failure of Feltham, 
an eye witness of the incident whose re- 
port has recently been unearthed by Mr. 
Allen French, to mention the striking 


“ 


words is no more than natural in “‘a sub- 
ordinate officer reporting a military event 
; that Felt- 


ham might have been expected in making 


to his commander-in-chief” 


his report to disregard an exclamation 
“apparently quite beside the point.” It 
seems to me that a regular soldier would 
be sure to be struck by anything so con- 
trary to military usage and at least likely 
to report so preposterously framed a de- 
mand. However that may be, it is note- 
worthy that Feltham does not merely 
omit any reference to the celebrated 
phrase; by implication at least he seems to 
deny it. ‘Mr. Allen,” he writes, ‘“‘told me 
his orders were from the province of Con- 
necticut and that he must have immediate 
possession of the fort and all the effects of 
George the third (those were his words) 
...”’ The sentence in parenthesis shows, I 
think, that Feltham was trying to give 
Allen’s exact language. The reader will 
observe that there is no mention either of 
the great Jehovah, or of the Continental 
Congress. Whatever else Feltham would 
think not worth reporting he would surely 
not omit the authority under which the 
victor said that he was acting. On this 
point at least Mr. Pell leaves me uncon- 
vinced. 

This reviewer is not a close, though he 
is an interested, student of the history of 
Vermont, and he will not pretend to set 
right a man who has obviously searched 
the original sources with zealous care and 
industry. Nevertheless, what informa- 
tion he has leads him to believe that Allen 
was not intellectually so great a man, or 
so important in the statesmanship that 
guided the fortunes of Vermont as Mr. 
Pell paints him. He was physically impos- 
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ing, he was as bold as a lion, he had a rude 
but picturesque and vigorous eloquence. 
Ile was exactly the man to excite the ad- 
miration of the rude backwoodsmen who 
formed the bulk of his following. But he 
was one of an astute and generally silent 
group. He was their spokesman, the one 
on whom they counted to “put things 
over.’ His colossal vanity would be satis- 
fied with the showy part; the quiet ones 
would lay the plans and let him take the 
glory and bow to the cheering. Was he 
their leader or even their equal? Was he 
not perhaps their instrument ? 

How near the truth the implied view is I 
do not know, but I am sure that Mr. 
Pell’s biography would have been more 
satisfactory if it had brought out with 
greater clearness to what extent Allen's 
associates may have helped to form his 
opinions and to influence his actions. 
There is more than one person who thinks, 
for example, that Allen’s brother Ira was 
the abler man of the two. It is appropri- 
ate of course that in his own biography 
Allen should hold the centre of the stage, 
but he should not, I am sure, be allowed to 
drive all the rest of the cast into the 
wings. 

But here end my perhaps unjustified 
complaints. Mr. Pell’s biography is dis- 
tinctly readable. The narrative, though 
it contains too much slang, is terse and 
rapid. It flows on unclogged by waste 
material. He views Allen's peculiarities 
with a humorous eye; he sees his faults, 
and ventures to use at least once the word 
demagogue to describe him. He is quite 
aware that all his hero's high-flown talk of 
liberty has a somewhat amusingly solid 
basis in the Onion River Land Company, 
the extensive holdings of which it was 
necessary to save not merely from the 
British but from greedy colonies as well. 
He and his colleagues saved their lands 
from them all as it seems to me they had a 
right to do, and if in telling the story of 


their achievement Mr. Pell gives too 
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much credit to Allen, no one, I think, has 
ever told it so entertainingly. It is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable book. 

Oi f. 
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*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MAGAZINE 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
[1893]. Frank Palmer Sibley to Mrs. 

Celia M. French, Oct. 9, 1929. 











1895. 



































1896. 


1904. 


1909. 


1911. 


1912. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


. Walter Du Bois Brookings to 


Martha Nutting Brooks, at Glou- 
cester, Aug. 27, 1929. 

Herbert Hilarion Yeames to Dora 
Camburn, in London, England, 
Sept. 14, 1929. 

Charles Egbert Bryan to Mrs. 
Susan Meriwether Boogher, at 
Strafford, Pa., Sept. 28, 1929. 
Ralph May to Mrs. Anna Decatur 
Wright, at Kittery Point, Me., 
Aug. 17, 1929. 

Richard Grozier to Margaret E. 
Murphy, in New York, N.Y., Oct. 
28, 1929. 

Louis Severance Higgins to Louise 
Hawley, in Toronto, Can., Oct. 9, 
1929. 

Cuthbert Lee to Josephine McClel- 
lan, in New York, N.Y., Aug. 17, 
1929. 


[1913]. William James Blake to Alice 


Margaret Dufault, at Spencer, 
Sept. 7, 1929. 

Francis Alonzo Caswell to Mrs. 
Dorothea Knight Wilson, at Brook- 


line, Aug. 31, 1929. 


Paul Blodgett Elliott to Eleanor 
Hale, at Winchester, Oct. 10, 
1929. 


Robert Crockett Rand to Ethel- 
inda A. Morgan, in Paris, France, 
Sept. 26, 1929. 

Herbert Barry, Jr., to Lucy Man- 
ning Brown, at Stony Brook, L.L., 
N.Y., Aug. 31, 1999. 

Joseph Barin Nathan to Ruth 
Wallace, at Brookline, Sept. 22, 
1929. 

George Loring Van Bergen to Nina 
F. Winger, at Oberbrook, Pa., Oct. 
16, 1929. 

Lothrop Motley Weld to Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Adee Bradley, at Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y., Oct. 3, 1929. 

John Oliver Crane to Teresa Mar- 
tini Marescotti, in Rome, Italy, 
Oct. 19, 1929. 
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Wolcott Fuller to Persis S. Well- 
ington, at Pittsfield, Sept. 7, 
1929. 


[1921]. John Royce Meeker to Winona 


1921. 


1922. 


Ross, at Rumson, N.J., Oct. 10, 
1929. 

Francis Russell Simpson to Blanche 
Guilder Hodges, at Indian Orchard, 
Sept. 10, 1929. 

Robert Holbrook Hopkins to Mar- 
garet Hitchcock Sims, at Newport, 
R.I., Sept. 7, 1929. 


[1922]. Charles John Innes to Helen Joan 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


Anderson, in New York, N.Y., 
Aug. 20, 1929. 

Paul Ezra Lord to Mabel A. Strong, 
in Boston, Aug. 7, 1929. 

George Kennard Wakefield to Julia 
Lee Paine, at Weston, Sept. 10, 
1929. 

Leonard Wheeler, Jr., to Cornelia 
Balch, at Jamaica Plain, Oct. 5, 
1929, 


[1923]. Joseph Arthur Coletti to Miriam 


Kennish Whitney, at Montclair, 
N.J., Sept. 28, 1929. 


[1923]. Edward Gillette Selden to Anna 


1924. 


1924. 


1924. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


Mackay Childress, at Hartsdale, 
N.Y., Oct. 5, 1929. 

Arthur Chamberlain Bliss to Isabel 
Kingsbury Hall, at Belmont, Oct. 
16, 1929. 

Oliver La Farge to Wanden Esther 
Mathews, in New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 28, 1929. 

Francis Wenderoth Saunders to 
Pauline D. Curtis, at Belmont, 
Aug. 20, 1929. 

Edward Mauran Beals, Jr., to Julia 
Overing Blake, at Lenox, Sept. 7, 
1929, 

Hugh Warren Kite to Marguerite 
Papinean, at Vineyard Haven, 
Aug. 17, 1929. 

Halford Jewell Pope to M. Lois 
Marshall, at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Sept. 28, 1929, 

Lovell Thompson to Katharine 
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Simonds, at Eaton Center, N.H., 
Sept. 2, 1929. 

[1926]. Benjamin Brewster to Beatrice 
Flint, at Montclair, N.J., Oct. 15, 
1929. 

1926. Frank Wells Fay to Katharine 
Harris, at Salem, Sept. 11, 1929. 

1926. Hollis Stratton French to Mary 
Norris Frick, at Bethlehem, Pa., 
Sept. 28, 1929. 

1926. Charles Wyllie Gillies to Marjorie 
R. Sullivan, at South Braintree, 
Sept. 10, 1929. 

[1926]. George Edward Novack to Elinor 
Glen Rice, in New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 12, 1929. 

1926. Stanley de Jongh Osborne to Mary 

Elizabeth Ide, at St. Johnsbury, 

Vt., Oct. 28, 1929. 

Oscar Moore Shaw to Margaret 

Curtis Pickering, at Beverly, Nov. 

2, 1929. 

Cheever Hamilton Ely to Mary 

Frances Noyes, in Cleveland, O., 

Oct. 13, 1929. 

Richard Gardner Puffer to Ruth 

Lilian Mooers, at Chocorua, N.H., 

Sept. 7, 1929. 

[1927]. Walter Payne Rayner to Carolyn 
P. Butts, at Newton, Sept. 21, 
1929. 

1927. Frederick Edmund Sears, Jr., to 
Charlotte Allen Kitchin, at Me- 
thuen, Sept. 7, 1929. 

[1928]. John Bishop to Virginia Ayres, at 
Cohasset, Sept. 14, 1929. 

1928. Bouldin Gaylord Burbank to Janet 

Goddard, at Winchester, Oct. 8, 

1929. 

Horatio Bates Tower, Jr., to Her- 

mine Hopkins, at Brookline, Sept. 

28, 1929. 

Borden Chase Tripp to Alice Den- 

nett, at Acoaxet, Aug. 31, 1929. 

Donald Marcy Beals to Frances L. 


1926. 


1927. 


1927. 


1928. 


1928. 


1929. 
Seymour, at Lawrence, L.I., N.Y., 
Sept. 14, 1929. 

Arthur Eugene French to Pauline 


1929. 
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Pope Day, at Short Hills, N.J., 
Sept. 4, 1929. 

[1929]. David Whiting, Jr., to Alice Dur- 
ell Loveland, at Chatham, Sept. 2, 
1929. 

A.M. 1922. John Kingsbury Colby to 
Elizabeth B. Hall, at Dorchester, 
June 29, 1929. 

A.M. 1923. John Franklin McCoy, 5th, 
to N. Elizabeth Lyons, at Jamaica 
Plain, July 9, 1929. 

A.M. 1923. Warner Grenelle Rice to 
Mary H. Wallace, at Winchester, 
Sept. 12, 1929. 

LL.B. 1925. William Gregory Smith to 
Effie Rogers Waterman, at Brook- 
line, Oct. 19, 1929. 

M.D. 1902. Ernest Leroi Hunt to Char- 
lotte S. Alling, at Worcester, Sept. 
21, 1929. 

M.D. 1926. Wendell Dow 
Frances Laura Small, at Hollis, 
LI. N.Y., Sept. 16, 1999. 

M.B.A. 1926. Wallace McFarland Flower 
to Harriet Eldred Curtis, at Erie, 
Pa., Sept. 14, 1929. 


George to 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 

1866. Moorfield Storey, A.M., LL.D., d. 
at Lincoln, Oct. 24, 1929. 

1867. James Brainerd Taylor, A.M., d. at 
Newtonville, Oct. 20, 1929. 

1868. William Brown Allen, d. at Dudley, 
Sept. 17, 1929. 

1870. Winthrop Saltonstall Scudder, d. 
in New York, N.Y., Aug. 14, 1929. 

1874. Arthur Blake Clapp, d. at North- 
ampton, Sept. 22, 1929. 

1874. Ulysses Simpson Grant, Jr., d. at 
Sandberg Lodge, Cal., Sept. 25, 
1929. 

1874. Henry Lee Morse, M.D., d. ‘at 
Medfield, Sept. 7, 1929. 

1875. Morton Prince, M.D., d. in Boston, 
Aug. $1, 1929. 
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1876. 


1876. 


1878. 


1878. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882, 


1884. 


1884. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


1886. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1896. 


1896. 
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Frank Woodruff Chapin, d. at 
Wilton, Conn., Oct. 9, 1929. 
George Edward Jacobs, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, July 5, 1929. 
Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, d. in 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 8, 1929. 
George Eliab Sturtevant, d. at 
Melrose, Oct. 10, 1929. 

Russell Bradford, LL.B., d. at 
Charlottesville, Va., Aug. 8, 1929. 
George Angier Gordon, 8.T.D., d. 
Brookline, Oct. 25, 1929. 

Heyward Gibbons Leavitt, d. in 
New York, N.Y., Sept. 5, 1929. 
George Uriel Crocker, d. in Boston, 
Nov. 5, 1929. 

Jesse Lowman, LL.B., d. in Cincin- 
nati, O., Oct. 13, 1929. 

Louis Butler McCagg, d. at New- 
port, R.I., Sept. 20, 1929. 

Henry Foster Lewis, M.D., d. in 
Chicago, IIl., Aug. 5, 1929. 
Charles Alexander Whittemore, d. 
in Boston, Nov. 12, 1929. 

Walter Clark Fish, d. 
Sept. 8, 1929. 
Charles Handy 


in Boston, 


Baldwin, d. at 
Christchurch, Barbados, B.W.I., 
Aug. 6, 1929. 

Paul Bartholow, d. at Rockville 
Center, N.Y., July 31, 1929. 
James Savage Stone, M.D., A.M., 
d. at Framingham, Sept. 28, 1929. 
Melville Asbury Marsh, A.M., d. 
at Sound Beach, Conn., Aug. 16, 
1929. 

Alexander Moss White, d. at Oyster 
Bay, L.I., N.Y., Sept. 21, 1929. 
Sidney Miller Ballou, d. 
York, N.Y., Oct. 29, 1929. 
Albion Leroy Millan, LL.B., d. at 
Brookline, Sept. 21, 1929. 

Rhodes, d. at 
Hereford, England, Sept. 20, 1929. 
William Cook Gray, LL.B., d. at 
Fall River, Aug. 15, 1929. 

Francis Allen Richardson, $.B., d. 
in San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 5, 1929. 


in New 


Harrison Garfield 


1897 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1904. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1908. 


1914. 


1919. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1924. 


1926. 


1928. 


1929. 


[December 


Cyrus Ambrose King, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. Sept. 6, 1929. 

John Joseph Teevens, Jr., d. in 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1927. 

Lee Ullmann, d. at Kansas City, 
Mo., Sept. 13, 1929. 

Harry Gilman Clough, d. at Man- 
chester, N.H., Aug. 17, 1929. 
Harris Livermore, d. at Mt. Taylor, 
N.M., Sept. 3, 1929. 

Clarence Rhodes Saunders, d. at 
Cambridge, Nov. 7, 1929. 

Joseph Aloysius Love, d. July 11, 
1927. 

George Sidney Greenfield, d. in 
New York, N.Y., Sept. 25, 1929. 
Alexander E. Rose, LL.B., d. at 
Newburyport, Sept. 3, 1929. 
Abram Ellenbogen, LL.B., d. at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., Aug. 1, 1929. 
Philip Witter Flint, d. at Fitchburg, 
Aug. 25, 1929. 

Henry Julian Mullin, d. at Brain- 
erd, Minn., June 26, 1929. 

Herbert Emanuel Johnson, d. at 
Youngstown, O., Aug. 25, 1929. 
William Edwin Griffiths, Jr., LL.B., 
d. in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 8, 1929. 
Essleck Sheldon Sherman, d. at 
Neuilly, France, Sept. 14, 1929. 
Robert Ephraim Eckstein, LL.B., 
d. at Castle Point, N.Y., Oct. 19, 
1929. 

Oliver Van Patten Smith, d. in 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1929. 

Frederick Hastings Hall, d. at 
Taunton, Aug. 10, 1929. 

Kellogg 
France, June 20, 1929. 

David Henry Leavitt, A.M., d. in 
Cambridge, Oct. 17, 1929. 
Maynard Marshfield Canfield, d. at 
Mt. Taylor, N.M., Sept. 3, 1929. 
John Tudor, d. at Fall River, Aug. 
19, 1929. 


Gary, d. at Antibes, 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1890. 


Thomas Walton Galloway, A.M., 








1929 


1890. 


1895. 


1908. 


1917. 


1926. 


1910. 


1875. 


1892. 


1897. 


1897. 


1899. 


1901. 


1928. 


1870. 


1880. 


1882. 


1882. 


1884. 


1897. 


d. in New York, N.Y., July 16, 
1929, 

Max Benjamin May, A.M., d. in 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 2, 1929. 
Frederick Marsh Bennett, A.M., d. 
at Youngstown, O., Dec. 21, 1928. 
Theodore Augustus Miller, A.M., 
d. in Paris, France, June 30, 
1929. 

James Roy Eckman, A.M., d. at 
Leechberg, Va., Aug. 1, 1929. 
James Tillar Thompson, A.M., d. 


at Kenville, Tex., May 14, 1927. 


Scientific School 
George Henry Campbell, M.E.E., 
d. in Providence, R.I., Feb. 12, 
1927. 


Law School 
George Addison Emerson, d. at 
Everett, July 17, 1929. 
George Shepley Selfridge, d. in 
Boston, Nov. 4, 1929. 
Emmett Latty Savage, d. at Colum- 
bus, O., June 27, 1928. 
Marshall Putnam Thompson, d. at 
Brookline, Aug. 20, 1929. 
Marvin Herbert Strong, d. at 
Schenectady, N.Y., Sept. 16, 1929. 
Frederic Richard Taylor, d, at St. 
John, N.B., Canada, July 4, 1929. 
Edward Pierpont Isham, d. in New 
York, N.Y., July 24, 1929. 


Medical School 
Henry Mitchell Keyes, d. in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., July 22, 1927. 
Charles Sumner Millet, d. at Brock- 
ton, Aug. 19, 1929. 
Frank Sumner Atwood, d. at 
Salem, Sept. 17, 1929. 
Frederick Tuckerman, d. 
herst, Nov. 8, 1929. 
Ernest Fanning Tucker, d. at Port- 


at Am- 


land, Ore., July 5, 1927. 
Robert Workman Guiler, d. in 
Boston, Aug. 19, 1929. 


Necrology 

1899. 
1900. 
1902. 
1904. 


1910. 


1868. 


1917. 


1916. 


1860. 
1884. 
1886. 


1886. 


. William 
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Joseph Edward McDermott, d. at 
Somerville, Feb. 2, 1929. 

Simon Francis Cox, d. at Arlington, 
Oct. 17, 1929. 

Walter Henry Kelley, d. at Dor- 
chester, Nov. 16, 1925. 

Patrick Somers Smyth, d. in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 28, 1929. 

Matthew Patrick Mahoney, d. at 
Lowell, July 3, 1929. 


Dental School 


Herbert Rollins, d. in 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1929. 


. Patrick William Moriarty, d. at 


Newton, Aug. 15, 1929. 


. Alexander Humboldt Fisher, d. at 


Brookline, Aug. 6, 1929. 


. George Holland Lappen, d. at 


Brookline, July 16, 1929. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


. William Alvan Hitchcock, d. Dec. 


18, 1921. 


Divinity School 


Angus Ross Kennedy, reported 
dead. 
Albert Edward Hetherington, 


S.T.M., d. at Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada, Dec. 18, 1928. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 

Warren Jay Keyes, d. in New York, 

N.Y., Oct. 1, 1929. 


Cemporarpy fAembers 
The Colle ge 

Isaac Hills Hazelton, M.D., d. at 
Wellesley Hills, Aug. 5, 1929. 
Robert Fulton Raymond, LL.B., 
d. at Newton, Aug. 4, 1929. 
Malcolm Graeme Haughton, d. at 
Prides Crossing, Nov. 6, 1929. 
Walter 
Dinard, France, Sept. 23, 1929. 


Ames Stebbins, d. at 
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1896. Phillip Mansfield, d. in Boston, 
Nov. 1, 1929. 

1902. Samuel Wyllys Wyllys-Pomeroy, d. 
June 28, 1929. 

1903. Ralph Matthews Crowell, d. Nov. 
7, 1918. 

1906. Clayton French, d. in New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 3, 1929. 

1906. Romilly Johnson, d. at Lynn, Aug. 
8, 1929. 

1909. Richard Crowley, d. at Lynn, Aug. 
17, 1929. 

1910. Clyde Carman Wallace, d. at New 
Haven, Conn., June 2, 1929. 

1931. Philip Arnold Taylor, d. at Melrose, 
Aug. 10, 1929. 

1932. Arthur Graham Brinnick, d. at 


Gloucester, June 26, 1929. 
1932. Victor Burrell Taylor, d. in Boston, 
April 14, 1929. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1898-99. Henry Butterfield Taylor, d. at 
Fort Plain, N.Y., May 12, 1928. 
1913-14. Arthur Hunt Chute, d. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada, Sept. 22, 
1929. 


near 


Scientific School 

1867-69. Nathaniel Walker Appleton, d. 
at Pepperell, Aug. 26, 1929. 

1892-95. George Matthias Busch, d. July 
5, 1929. 

1894-98. Charles Hardy Ely, d. at Nor- 
wood, Oct. 3, 1929. 

1894-97. Arthur Edwin Hatch, d. in 
Boston, July 24, 1929. 

1895-97. Walter William McNeil, d. at 
Elgin, Tl., April 27, 1928. 


Law School 

1877-78. Willard Everett Yager, d. at 
Oneonta, N.Y., March 4, 1929. 

1894-96. Samuel Willard Bridgham, 2d, 

d. in Paris, France, Oct. 16, 1929. 

1924-25. Paul Woodrow Currie, d. at 

Boyle, Kansas, Nov. 24, 1927. 


University Notes 
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Medical School 

1857-58. William Henry Carmalt, d. at 
New Haven, Conn., July 17, 1929. 

1873-74. Alonzo Garcelon Whitman, d. 
at Melrose, Aug. 19, 1929. 

1873-74. Edward Worcester, d. 
burgh, Pa., Aug. 28, 1929. 

1878-79. Alverdo Hayward Mason, d. at 
East Braintree, July 8, 1929. 

1895-02. Martin Whitten Berry, d. at 
Somerville, Sept. 6, 1929. 

1902-04. Frederic Franklin Moon, d. at 

Syracuse, N.Y., Sept. 3, 1929. 

-18, 26-27. Mahidol Songkla, d. at 

Bangkok, Siam, Sept. 25, 1929. 

1918-22. Donald Sykes McKinnon, d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., June 24, 1929. 


in Pitts- 


1917 


Divinity School 
1871-72. Nicholas Emery Boyd, d. at 
Berkeley, Cal., Sept. 18, 1928. 
1890-91. Herbert Taylor Stephens, d. at 
Westminister, Md., Sept. 12, 1929. 


Dental School 
1890-91. John Francis McCormick, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, Oct. 5, 1929. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
27. Alan Weir, d. in New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 22, 1929. 


1925 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Heathcote William Garrod, Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford since 1923, holds this 
year the Charles Eliot Norton Chair of 
Poetry, which Professor Gilbert Murray 
was the first to occupy. 

On Friday evening, September 20, 
President Lowell and Arthur Woods, ’92, 
addressed a meeting of the new students 
of the University in the Harvard Union. 

The new Langdell Hall of the Harvard 
Law School was dedicated on Wednesday, 
September 25. Joseph P. Cotton, ’96, 
Under Secretary of State, and Dean Ros- 














1929 ] 


coe Pound made the addresses. A por- 
trait of Dean Pound, painted by Charles 
S. Hopkinson, ’91, was presented to the 
School by the Harvard Law School Asso- 
ciation. William Warwick Buckland, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cam- 
bridge University, and Percy Henry Win- 
field, Rouse Ball Professor of English Law 
at Cambridge University, received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

Captain B. B. Wygant, U.S.N., has 
been detailed to duty at Harvard as Pro- 
fessor of Naval Science and Tactics. 

Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, Presi- 
dent of the University of Toronto, is to 
deliver the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortal- 
ity in the spring. 

The first Institute of Comparative Law 
in the United States has been founded at 
Harvard under the leadership of Josef 
Redlich, formerly Minister of Finance 
under the Imperial Austro-Hungarian 
government, now Fairchild Professor of 
Comparative Public Law at the Harvard 
Law School. 

Ten donors have presented to Harvard 
$150,000 to found a chair of German Art 
and Culture, to be known as the Kuno 
Francke Professorship. 

Professor Henry V. Hubbard is the first 
incumbent of the new Charles D. Norton 
Chair of Regional Planning, and is direc- 
tor of the School of City Planning, the first 
school of the kind to be opened in this 
country. 

A great collection of horns and antlers, 
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almost entirely from the collection of Dr. 
John C. Phillips, ’99, has been installed in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

A meeting of the National Association 
of Summer School Directors was held at 
Harvard on November 1 and 2. 

On October 18 President Lowell spoke 
at the inauguration of Dr. Clarence A. 
Barbour as President of Brown Univer- 
sity. 

The Bar Association has 
awarded to Professor Samuel Williston its 
medal for conspicuous service in jurispru- 
dence. It is the first time that the medal 
has been awarded. 


American 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Ernest E. WHEELER is a New York 
lawyer with a keen interest in men and 
affairs. 


Tueovore H. Eaton has been Dean of 
Education in a small college and is now 
professor in the Department of Rural 
Education at Cornell University. 


Joun JAY CHAPMAN is one of the most 
versatile and brilliant of American men of 
letters. 


Rosert WItTHINGTON is Professor of 
English in Smith College. 


GerorcE H. Monks is a distinguished 
Boston surgeon. 
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